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“TO GET YOUR “TEETH’ INTO! 


sm sr this drawing shows a With Socony-Vacuum’s 

new development to protect gear Lubrication Service, vou get the: 

teeth, and keep them biting into your _ est, most practical lubricant 

war jobs. In a broad sense, it represents gear, bearing and cylinder 

the advanced thinking that’s goinginto plant. Yes, and you also gt 

the protection of all your machines. extra benefits listed below 
That protective film on the gears is peak machine efficiency. 

a new lubricant by Socony-Vacuum. It Get this complete Service...N 

pours like oil. Yet, once on the gears, 

it changes to a heavy, tacky andtough s90CONY-VACUUM OIL CO 

film that cushions shock, guardsagainst and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleur 

wear, pays off in smooth production General Petroleum Corp 


Tune in “Information Please’’—Monday Evenings, 9:30 E.W.T.—NBC 
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Reception for an automobile tire 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


HEY watched intently that afternoon, 
June 5, 1940, eighteen months before 
arl Harbor. A tiny cardboard ship moved 
ross a map of the Atlantic Ocean. An 
ficial of B. F. Goodrich described the 
le ship's voyage—bringing rubber from 
ya, through the Suez, to New York. 
Suddenly the ship exploded, disappeared. 
he businessmen, editors and reporters in 
Empire Room of New York’s Waldorf- 
orla got the point, even though many 
said it was a “remote possibility.” 
Turning, they saw a tire unveiled. It 
oked like any other tire—but more than 


half its natural rubber had been replaced 
by the new B. F. Goodrich synthetic. It 
was the first tire containing synthetic 
rubber ever offered for sale to American 
caf Owners. 


This month is the fifth anniversary of 
that reception to an automobile tire which 
helped arouse America to the urgent need 
for synthetic rubber plants. People every- 
where, even owners of large fleets, bought 
the new tires to prove that our country 
could make its own rubber. 


Those tires also gave B. F. Goodrich 
three years’ extra experience. By the time 


other companies began selling synthetic 
tires, they had traveled over 80 million 
miles. And the question everyone had 
asked, “How good is synthetic rubber, 
anyway?” was answered by actual reports 
from car owners. 

Today, tires still aren't plentiful—but 
only because of military needs and short- 
age of other materials. The rubber prob- 
lem itself has been solved. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER gn“ SYNTHETIC product 
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Fattlyully pbccomplished 


EPUBLIC RUBBER products are 
built to serve American indus- 
try. Mining, quarrying, construction engineering, lum- 
bering, the oil industry, manufacturing and processing 
plants, transportation—all classes are served by Re- 
public belting, hose, packing and other mechanical 
rubber goods : : . ° 
Every Republic product is shite and engineered 
for specific use, and to withstand the punishment 
to which it may be subjected. Each is the result 
of careful workmanship, long experience in 
compounding natural and synthetic rubbers, 
and knowledge of combining rubber with 
reinforcing materials. The Republic label 
on any product is your assurance of long, 
economical service. Republic Distribu- 
tors from coast to coast are ready to 
supply your needs. 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE “CORBMRATION 
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iM simPLE FACT 
. fnal answer in the coming fight 
 oovernment’s role in the postwar 
omy is the fact that the federal 
‘oct after the war will run from two 
four times the prewar average. 

is means that whether it likes it 
not, the government, as No. | spen- 
will carry the responsibility for 
ping the country both stable and 
nsperous. 
dministration leaders, now maneuv- 
» for the first test of strength on 
40-million job program, first pushed 
jp prominence by Secretary of Com- 
» Henry A. Wallace = 
$p19), appreciate this point an 
oh take a e of it If Con- 
; balks, they won’t push too hard 
y. They will bide their time until 
mgress grapples with the problem of 
twar expenditures and revenues, 


ow Big a Postwar Budget? 


The best guess now is that the gov- 
pment’s postwar budget will have to 
somewhere between $20,000,000,- 
) and $30,000,000,000. 
) A Brookings Institution study, pub- 
ed this week, guesses that expendi- 
ss in 1949 will be $18,862,000,000 
a minimum, $25,840,000,000 at a 
primum, with $22,312,000,000 the 
pst probable mean. 
The congressional joint committee on 
ternal revenue taxation is basing its 
hstwar plans on the assumption that 
penditures won’t get below the $25,- 
0,000,000 mark before 1950. This 
puld compare with a 1937 budget of 
177,000,000, 


gh Income Imperative 


A postwar budget of this size will 
¢ two obvious consequences, both 
which figure in the plans of Ad- 


orrespon 


in Canadgquministration strategists. 

. (1) The government will be com- 
itted to a high-income, full-employ- 
ent policy, because there is no hope 

ml ne the budget on any other 

, v-cofm (2) It will be impossible for the gov- 

| Mc3inment to raise and spend some $25,- 

.84\' 00,000,000 a year without taking into 


fount the effects on national income 
‘Szgged employment. It may set up for 
ce al machinery for ing the conse- 
“E sogmm™mences of its fiscal policy, as pro- 
Wet Bep<d in the bill submitted by Sen. 
ed Sommmes Murray (BW —Feb.10’45,p21), 
| it may leave the job to the con- 
‘2 essional committees that handle 
enue and appropriations legislation. 
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Either way, the Administration has to 
face the fact that any agency which 
controls the movement of $25,000,000,- 
000 in the national income stream will 
in a sense control the economy, 


Without a Grand Plan 


The Administration now plans to 
make this control as acceptable as pos- 
sible to business. 

It won’t insist on a grand program 
of central planning. It will settle for 
piecemeal legislation and tacit recog- 
nition of its new role. 

It will solicit industry’s help and 
advice, offering tax concess‘ons and a 
kindlier attitude toward profits as in- 
centives. 

At will keep central planning in the 
background. 

But under everything there will be 
the unavoidable control through fiscal 
policy. Since it is sure of that, the 
Administration figures that it doesn’t 
have to rush to get a formal 60,000,- 
000-job program on the books. 


NWLB’S STILL THERE 


It’s only a coincidence that Truman’s 
elevation to the presidency has been 
followed by a rash of seizure orders to 
enforce National War Labor Board di- 
rectives. Renewed emphasis on com- 
pliance actually stems out of the gov- 
ernment’s desire to demonstrate to in- 
dustry and labor that V-E Day was not 
a signal to flout NWLB. 

Considerable progress has been made 
by the Office of Economic Stabilization 
in applying indirect sanctions to secure 
compliance with NWLB orders. Initial 
experience in the E. A. Laboratories 
case (BW-—Feb.24'45,p99) 
strated that indirect sanctions would 
not work without cooperation from the 
War Production Board. When WPB 
withdrew priorities, the Brooklyn 
(N. YY.) concern complied, even 
though it had previously balked for 
weeks. Since then, four other sanction 
actions have been started. 


SPLIT ON GERMAN STEEL 


The German steel industry, which 
grew from 20,000,000 tons — to a 
war @meak of about 30,000,000 tons, 
would be held down to 3,000,000 or 
4,000,000 tons—if this coun had 
its way. Russia, England, and France, 
looking to heavy reparations, are op- 


posed. 


demon-* 


Since they occupy the steel producing 
regions, while the United States’ occu- 
pied zone embraces steel fabricating and 
consuming industries, it would appear 
that the American delegates to the 
reparations conference at Moscow are 
behind the 8-ball. 


* 
MILITARY WINS REPRICING 


It may not look it, but Army and 
Navy procurement officers won a round 
when the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee set Dec. 31, 1945, as the cutoff 
date on the military’s power to reprice 
contracts. Under present law, the au- 
thority to trim prices on future deliver- 
ies would not expire until the end of 
the war, but Ways & Means had made 
up its mind to repeal it, effective June 
30. The Army had to talk hard to get 
the extra six months. 

Procurement officers may ask for an- 
other extension but most of them think 
that by then they won’t need repricing 
powers. As soon as the war program gets 
to the point where the services can pick 
and choose among producers, they can 
just — doing business with high-price 
suppliers. 

e House bill also extends the cutoff 
date on the government’s: power to re- 
negotiate contracts from June 30 to the 
end of the year. Few contractors are 
objecting to this because they are afraid 
that if the law is not changed they will 
be renegotiated on the first half of 1945, 
when war orders were near a peak, with- 
out taking account of the last half 
when cutbacks make themselves felt. 


LEAVING LABOR MARKET 


Less than 50,000 workers have filed 
unemployment compensation claims 
since V-E Day even though more than 
200,000 have been released from war 
employment. 

Officials attribute this development 
primarily tq (1) the great capacity of 
service and other nonwar activities to 
absorb workers, and (2) a tendency on 
the part of many workers just to quit— 
leave the labor market to go back 
to keeping house, or take a vacation. 


WMC YIELDS TO MILITARY 


Manpower controls will be unwound 
the same way they were imposed—on 
an area-by-area basis. There will be 
no across-the-board lifting of manpower 


THE BUS HAS 
HELPED TO PUT 
THE MAN 

IN MANPOWER 


MAN doesn’t become manpower 

until he punches in at the fac- 
tory gate. Today it doesn’t matter 
much whether he lives one mile from 
the plant or thirty miles away—as 
long as there is a bus at hand to take 
him to work. 

The nation’s bus industry is bring- 
ing manpower to vital war plants 
from miles around—transporting 
millions of war workers in safety, 
day and night, rain or shine. 

The bus industry can indeed be 


he 


ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


proud of its wartime ;, 


: rd in Car 
ing tremendously inc; sed num, 
of passengers in spite «); shortag 


equipment, parts and Skilled hy 


ntr0ls, 


The war has broug}) home jovm 
important a part gasoline play to 
the transportation system of dibe-matk 


nation. We, of Ethy!, are glad 
have been able to . ntribute 
the improvement of engines , 
fuels and look forward to conti 
ing cooperation with both manuf 
turers and operators in the fy, 


ised numi 
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t shortage 
skilled trols, but each community, as un- 


't home {lMjoyment develops, will be empow- 
line playgilmmy to return its labor force to a 
stem of dimmemarket basis. 

are glad y-Navy objection to the program 
ontribute fam relaxing controls, sponsored jointly 
engines the War Manpower Commission 


Paul V. McNutt, and _ his 
sagement-labor policy committee, 
i the imposition of safeguards 
t will permit service representatives 
protest to McNutt against any lift- 
of controls which, in their judg- 
mt, might jeopardize the war pro- 
m. However, they did not receive 
er to veto WMC actions. 


ER DEFERMENTS 


By canceling 65,000 deferments held 
men under 30, draft officials expect 
take care of a sizable portion of 
my and Navy needs through Octo- 
“The balance of those needed to 
the quota of 90,000 a month will 
ne from the pool of men already in 
the backlog of youths just over 
that now can be tap as the 
ch school year ends, those 4-F’s 
der 26 who are found qualified for 
jitary service, and the new group 
ing 18 each month. 

If calls continue at the 90,000 rate 
ond October, however, draft officials 
ll be compelled to cancel an addi- 
mal 65,000 deferments every two 
onths, Approximately 350,000 men 
der 30 now hold industrial defer- 
ts. 

Interagency committee quota assign- 
ts indicate that industries under 
supervision of the Army, Navy, 
d WPB will have to provide 40,000 
the 65,000 under-30 men needed. 
y 2,400 of the estimated 24,000 
mine deferments outstanding are 
ed to be canceled. Transportation 
lustries which have more than 60,- 
) outstanding deferments under 30 
urs will be asked to surrender 9,000 
10,000. 

Men over 30 not doing “useful 
bk” are still technically draftable, 
t, at most, a handful of this group 
ll be called. 

Maintenance of high level draft calls 
0,000 a month—grows out of the 
y's desire to release a maximum 
mber of servicemen to civilian life 
der the point system, and for age. 
the monthly total, 70,000 will go 
fill Army needs, while 20,000 repre- 
ts estimated Navy, Marine Corps, 
—— Guard needs for replace- 


to Cont) 
th manuf 
the fu ’ 


—_ 
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GOLD MINIMUM REDUCED 


President Truman signed legislation 
this week reducing the minimum gold 
reserve of the Federal Reserve Bank 
to 25% of deposits and Reserve notes 
in circulation from previous levels of 
35% of deposits and 40% of notes 
(BW—Feb.17'45,p54), just as the 
threatening decline in the reserve 
ratio gave strong signs of abating. 

With the European war won, pros- 
pects are rising for relaxation of gold 
mining controls (page 20), and cut- 
backs gradually are slowing, and later 
may reverse, the rise of money in cir- 
culation which accompanies the im- 
crease in consumer income. Also, 
American gold payments to foreign 
nations for goods and services are de- 
clining, while receipts are rising. 


RECONVERSION TAXES 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue will 
put the same yardstick on reconversion 
costs that it uses in deciding whether an 
item shall be capitalized or charged to 
current expenses for tax purposes. 

The bureau has announced that a 
manufacturer could charge as expenses 
all “expenditures necessary to restore 
the plant layout to substantially the 
same condition that existed before it 
converted to war production.” 

Any expansion or extensive change 
will have to be capitalized. 


ARMY PURSE CLIPPED 


The War Dept. budget for the year 
beginning July 1 went through the 
wringer at the White House. It went in 
at $43,000,000,000, came out two weeks 
later at $39,000,000,000. 

President Truman figured that the 
end of the war in Europe should permit 
more than a cut of $2,500,000,000 from 
Roosevelt’s preliminary budget estimate 
of $45,500,000,000 last January, which 
was based on the assumption that the 
fight in Europe would continue. 

Truman has ordered the Budget Bu- 
reau to keep a closer check on Army 
spending. 


YARDAGE FOR CIVILIANS 


Chances are now good that civilian 
textile supplies won't fall as low as 
seemed probable a couple of weeks 
ago (BW —Jun.2’45,p19). WPB Chair- 
man J. A. Krug is sympathetic to the 


Office of Civilian Requirements’ de- 
mand that military allocations be 
trimmed to provide more yardage for 
civilians. 

The Army and Navy are expected to 
accede, not too reluctantly. The Navy 
is getting ready to declare a “holiday” 
on several major cloth constructions, 
stop buying entirely for three or four 
months. 


ABOUT TO FOLD WINGS 


WPB’s Aircraft Division will fold 
within 90 days. Officials say that they 
have contributed about all they can to 
the industry’s reconversion with the 
removal of restrictions on production 
of civilian planes. Thus, the first of 
WPB’s industry divisions to go was the 
last to be set up. It was established 
last February, taking over from an 
interim organization started _ last 
November. 

Henry Nelson, the division’s direc- 
tor, probably will remain on WPB’s 
staff as reconversion officer for the 
automobile industry, to which he has 


been giving most of his time for several 
months (BW —Apr.14’45,p15). 

© 
BACK TO WASHINGTON? 


President Truman personally will 
have to decide which, if any, decen- 
tralized federal agencies are to be 
moved back to Washington. Govern- 
ment officials can’t agree. 

W. E. Reynolds, commissioner of 
the Public Buildings Administration, is 
definitely opposed to returning the 
agencies to Washington. The Budget 
Bureau is against bringing them back 
at this time, but has refused to com- 
mit itself on future transfers. 

Only exception is the Patent Office, 
which expects to complete evacuation 
of Richmond by early fall (BW—Feb. 
3°45,p31). 


Who May or May Not Move 


Agencies which show that they can 
operate more economically in Washing- 
ton probably will get the Budget 
Bareau’s O.K. eventually. These in- 
clude the National Park Service, Office 
of Indian Affairs, and Fish & Wildlife 
Service of the Interior Dept., now in 
Chicago; Wage & Hour Division of the 
Labor Dept., now in New York; Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission, now in 
Philadelphia; Farm Credit Administra- 
tion of Agriculture Dept., now in 
Kansas City, Mo.; and the Employees’ 


7 


The “hey” to 
Better Heating 


Many heating systems provide adequate 
heat ... but they supply it through exces- 
sive use of rationed fu 


The “key” to securing better heating with 
less fuel is modernization with automatic 
controls. Controls that mean simultane- 
ous heating of all rooms... that main- 
tain a comfortable, uniform temperature 
regardless of outside weather conditions. 


The Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating is “Controlled-by-the-Weather”. 
Steam delivery to each radiator is auto- 
matically balanced to agree with every 
change in outdoor temperatures. Continu- 
ous heat flow from every radiator is assured. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 
consumed! . .. Heating Engineers sur- 
veyed thousands of buildings to give own- 
ers an accurate estimate of the savings to 
be achieved with proper controls, 


If you’re planning on a new building, or 
modernizing an existing one, write for 
“Performance Facts”. Address Dept. BW-6 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


CONTROL 


AUTOMATIC 


Steam Heating 


Compensation Commission now in 
New York. 

Likely to remain where they are, un- 
less the Budget Bureau is overruled, are 
various units of the War and Navy 
departments, Veterans Administration, 
and General Accounting Office in other 
cities; Railroad Retirement Board in 
Chicago; Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration in St. Louis; Reclamation Serv- 
ice of Interior Dept. in Denver; Immi- 
gration & Naturalization Service of 
Labor Dept. in Philadelphia; and Alien 
Property Custodian offices in New York 
and Chicago. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


The War . grapevine has it 
that General of the Saar Goons C. 
Marshall will soon retire as chief of 
staff to become commandant of Vir- 
inia Military Institute, his old school. 

arshall, now well past retirement age, 
has long wanted to go back to V.M.I. 
General of the Army Dwight D: 
Eisenhower is slated to succeed him. 

Ranchers used to throw away the 
shaggy eyebrows which are clipped from 
sheep to enable the animals to find 
feed. Now the ranchers sell the eye- 
brows to Commodity Credit Corp. for 
12¢ a Ib. 

Rep. Clare Luce of Connecticut will 
run for a third term, won’t enter the 
race for the Senate next year. 

OPA now hopes to fix ceiling prices 
for three reconversion industries—wash- 
ing machines, refrigerators, and alu- 
minum ware—by July 1. Big stumbling 
block on both washers and refrigerators 


is pricing of parts. 

The pt see drive against tax 
evaders has struck a responsive chord 
among many citizens. Hundreds of let- 
ters are coming in, tipping the depart- 
ment to suspected black market opera- 
tors and tax evaders. 

Substantial military cutbacks in tires 
will make more available for civilian 
use in the third quarter, but WPB 
hasn’t determined how they will be di- 
vided among the new civilian truck 
program, the new automobile prograrh, 
and vehicles on the road. 


—Business W eek’s 
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THE COVER 


Establishing the fence lines of occupa- 
tion in Germany is merely the primary 
step for top military field men of the 
U.S., Great Britain, Russia, and France. 
Establishing good neighbor relations be- 
tween the Big Four is the next major 
task on the agenda, one which may be 
no problem at all if Russia’s Elbe River 
barrier is lowered. 
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THIS IS FOR Yoy 


Get the most good out of your n 
letterheads, envelopes, statemen 
forms and invoices . . . inject news 
citement and “pull” into your n 


them first with your printer. Benei 
too, by important savings in tim 
effort, paper and money. To assut 
top-ranking printed results, be su 
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the Pre-Tested Paper for both bu 
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KEEP AMERICA STRONG... 
KEEP THOSE WAR BONDS! 


Paper is still a vital war material. | 
good paper conservation and good 
ness to remember ... 
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One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufi 
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Watch the steel rate. Declining mill operations threaten to slow reconver- 
sion, even to put a crimp in WPB plans to lift controls rapidly. 

Estimated ingot production this week fell to 90% of capacity. Except 
for the bad weather dip last February, this is the lowest operating rate since 
the summer of 1940. Absenteeism is largely to blame. 

Moreover, it is to be assumed that the rate will decline still further with 
hot weather coming on. Obviously it is going to be harder than ever to keep 
tired workers on the job during the summer months. 

Washington frets, too, over potential labor unrest. 

s 
WPB was figuring, two weeks ago, that there would be 500,000 tons of 
finished steel products free for all comers in the third quarter of 1945. 

But, due to cutbacks still to be announced, WPB’s steel experts privately 
were pretty confident the total would be at least a million tons. 

However, WPB’s estimates of ‘’free steel’’ assumed a 95% operating 
rate. Ata 90% rate, quarterly deliveries would be cut by more than 750,- 
000 tons. 

Even so, WPB thinks additional cutbacks and mills’ efforts to sustain 
operations will provide a fair supply of free steel. 

a 
Civilian industry probably could use upwards of 500,000 tons of steel in the 
three months starting July 1 if it is to be had. 

Yet, if there isn’t that much, it won’t hurt as much as you might think. 

The next three months, for most reconverting industry, will be devoted 
more to plant rearrangement and to tooling than to production. Needs 
of raw materials will be at a minimum in the third quarter; by the fourth, 
there will be plenty for everyone. Any time lost in the third quarter will 
probably be made up in the fourth. 

It is axiomatic, too, that only a small amount of civilian hard goods 
will get to retailers within three months, regardless of the steel supply. 

The main effect of retarded reconversion won’t be a 15-month setback, 
or even one of three months. It will be a little more unemployment and a bit 
sharper decline in individual incomes than has been expected. 


Efforts to get more steel sheets for reconversion are typified by a question 
the War Production Board is asking the armed forces: 


“Why can’t you use aluminum instead of steel for Quonset huts?” 


Meanwhile, the board is resurveying other military production programs 
to see if there aren't a good many ways in which steel may be saved. 


e 
Those who can substitute aluminum for steel in their products—without run- 
ning into cost and price difficulties—will be lucky. 

The abundance of aluminum is demonstrated by WPB’s action in not 
waiting until July 1 to free this metal. (Facilities to fabricate aluminum 
products are believed ample unless the relative scarcity of steel should 
cause aluminum demand to skyrocket.) 

Copper, too, is becoming plentiful. Consuming industries took only 
139,200 tons in May against the record high of 218,500 tons in March. 
(The trade discounts talk about not enough facilities for copper products.) 

- 


Here is a tendency that will be accentuated during the coming period of 
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cutbecks. Curtiss-Wright Corp., as a result of cuts in the aircraft program, 
plans to reduce the amount of work it farms out on subcontracts and to con- 
centrate more of its manufacturing in its own plants. 

WPB can and does check on what cutbacks mean to prime contractors, 
but it can’t trace the effect down through subcontract levels (BW—May 12 
‘45,p15). Asa result, it can’t be sure how much manpower will be made 
available in each community. 

Thus “islands of unemployment” will appear in places where the War 
Production Board and War Manpower Commission haven‘t anticipated them. 

It is up to individual companies and labor areas to keep WPB and WMC 
informed if they are to share in reconversion without delay. 

e 
Harold Ickes of the many jobs is busy with a circus rider’s feat—trying to 
make coal and oil pull together for residential use. 

As Solid Fuels Administrator, Ickes should welcome a switch from 
coal to oil for home heating. But as Petroleum Administrator for War, he 
doesn’t know where the oil would come from for the changeover. 

Thus he warns that bituminous output from Jan. 1 to May 26 was 
20,744,000 tons below the same 1944 period. Nobody expects that any 
major part of the deficit can be made up before next winter’s squeeze. 

As to petroleum, he deplores the increased number of applications to 
convert from coal to oil. Ralph K. Davies, deputy PAW chief, stresses the 
need for tank cars and tankers to get oil to the Pacific war, insists supplies 
for home heating and cooking will be as tight as in 1943 and 1944. 

Best bet: oil certainly will become plentiful before coal. PAW may be 
playing safe when it says the change won't be in time for this winter. 

e 
Troubles in moving the 1945 bumper winter wheat crop won’t alter the 
outlook for ample home supplies and a generous quantity for export. 

A lot of the grain will, of course, be piled on the ground. This is not 
unusual nor will quality be hurt much unless weather is particularly adverse. 
Nevertheless, the overburdened railroads are bedeviled. 

The Santa Fe, for example, is using gondolas, livestock and refrigerator 
cars for wheat. The road is fitting 200 gondolas with steel tops to shuttle 
between terminal elevators and Gulf ports. 

Western roads weren’t able to build up a supply of “empties” in the 
grain belt (usually they have 30,000 to 40,000 box cars ready) in anticipa- 
tion of the big wheat harvest. 

Tabulations show that these roads have about 105% of the usual 
number of cars on their lines. However, most of them are on long hauls— 
carrying “bridge” traffic in both directions. There is less unloading at way 
stations which normally provides space for hauling grain. 

a 
Aggregate consumer income is bound to decline gradually in the months to 
come and this will find increasing reflection in expenditures. 

After huge gains early this year, department store sales in April topped 
1944 by only 5%, and in May the gain was less than 4%. 

And consumers actually are getting less for their money. The estab- 
lished price indexes for cost of living are up about 4%. A Dept. of Com- 
merce study concludes that dollar volume, to reflect quantity, must be 
washed down several more percentage points for ‘hidden increases.” 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 
Week Ago 


THE INDEX (see chart below). . . 7% 5 234.2 2346 


PRODUCTION 

Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) t 91.1 95.3 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks 4 18,100 17,585 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . . . $5,839 $6,125 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) ‘ 4,204 4,302 
iy Ci I ID, ov csc ccccccsseteasesscssssccces 4,860 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,815 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). 86 §2 


All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 58 63 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). . . . $26,312 $22,255 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) +5% +7% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 16 22 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931100) > - 256.9 A 249.8 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). . . : ; 166.5 ‘ 164.9 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... . : 9 ie : 224.0 
‘Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) : ‘ $57.55 ; $56.73 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) t \ $19.08 , $19.17 
tCopper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.). , E } 12.000¢ ; 12.000¢ 
!Wheat (Kansas City, bu.) : : $1.66 : $1.61 
Seer GR, SN Ny Bn scccccnnc ssc dasdssenessccescs’s : ‘ 3.75¢ ; 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...... 2.0... 06. e cece ceee ‘ . 22.50¢ : 21.45¢ 
‘Wool Tops (New York, Ib.) . ‘ $1.336 ; $1.340 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..................20ceeeee A A 22.50¢ b 22.50¢ 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).............0...00e00e . b 116.4 ‘ 98.8 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) . . 3.33% 50% 3.60% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) y F 2.62% 70% 2.72% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) d d 1.00% 00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 3% 3% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 39,490 36,879 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks , 50,032 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 5,870 
Securities Loans, reporting member baaks 1,836 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . , 7,027 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks ‘ 2,850 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) ; 818 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 15,183 


* Preliminary, week ended June 9th. + Revised. + Ceiling fixed by government, 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’’ on each series om request, 
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“We'll be helping to bring you Television’ 


“We in the Bell System now’ wire or coaxial cable or 
furnish the networks for radio micro-wave radio-relays. 
and we'll be on the job with 
networks for the transmission 


“Networks and transmission 
a are the Bell System’s part of 
of television, too. television’s future. They are 


“Those networks may be of __ right down our alley.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Listen to *"The Telephone Hour"’ every Monday evening over NBC 
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France: Europe's Tinderbox 


Major fears deter liberated western nations from vigorous 
efforts to shape own recovery. Gravest doubt in a troubled politi- 
cal situation concerns ability to safeguard familiar economy. 


Although all eyes are now focused 
on Berlin and the question of what to 
do with the Reich, it is a little-realized 
fact that France, rather than Germany, 
may be the world’s diplomatic hot spot 
during the coming winter. 

On the surface, the difficulties which 

beset war-torn western Europe do not 
sem insurmountable. 
Industry Survives—French industry, 
contrary to popular belief in the United 
States, was not seriously damaged by 
either Allied bombings or German 
wrecking. 

Belgium is scarred, but not ruined. 

And Holland, while it is living on 
lower food rations than any of the 
Atlantic nations, escaped the destruc- 
tion that would have come if the 
country had become a major battle- 
ground. 

Actually, however, four fears under- 
mine the will of liberated western 
Europe to shape its own recovery vig- 
orously: (1) dread of a domestic eco- 
nomic crisis next winter; (2) uncertainty 


On the decisions of the Allied leaders who meet in 
Berlin to partition Germany may also depend the pattern 
of France’s future. On the huddle’s edge, hooknosed 
Gen. Jean de Lattre de Tassigny (left) listens attentively 


over what is to happen to Germany, 
and particularly the Ruhr; (3) domes- 
tic political instability; and (4) doubts 
about the future security of western 
Europe. 

e Fear No. 1—The first fear is short 
term. The principal dread, at the end 
of the longest and coldest winter in 
the memory of most of the people, is 
that little more fuel will be available 
in the first winter after the war. 

Stocks of coal which normally begin 
to accumulate in May are nonexistent. 
Production is not averaging more than 
half the normal output. On_ these 
scanty supplies, the Allied armies have 
first call. 

Next on the priority list for coal 
are electric power plants and factories, 
but electric power is so limited that 
some French factories are unable to 
operate—even when raw materials are 
available. 


French industry generally is operat-. 


ing now at only 30% of capacity and 
many factories are dangerously depend- 


Report from Europe 


In recent issues, the department 
headed “The War and Business 
Abroad” has carried a Paris date 
line and the note, “from Business 
Week’s Foreign Editor, reporting 
from Europe.” 

The accompanying appraisal 
of the European situation for busi 
nessmen draws on first-hand infor 
mation gathered at the time th 
Paris reports were being cabled. 

In subsequent issues other im 
portant European postwar trends 
will be similarly discussed on the 
basis of the Foreign Editor's inte: 
views and observations during his 
trip to France, Belgium, Ger 
many, and England. 


ent on Allied contracts for the rehabili 
tation of military equipment before it 
is shipped to the Far East. 

e For Example—This applies to such 
key plants as the big Fabrique Na- 
tionale arms factory at Liege, Belgium, 
which has 2,500 workers on the pay- 
roll now compared with 11,000 in nor 
mal times; to the Bell Telephone Co. at 
Brussells with 80% of current produ 
tion of electrical supplies based on 
Army contracts; to Citroen, at Paris, 


to the discussion, carried on through interpreters and staff 
men, between Britain’s Gen. Montgomery (seated under 
painting), Russia’s Gen. Zhukov on his left, and bald- 
pated Gen. Eisenhower (back to camera at right). 


which has 9,000 on its payrolls; and to 
the Goodrich factory in France which, 
after being bombed out twice, is shar- 
ing its current output of 500 tires a 
day (compared with a prewar output 
of 2,000), equally between the Allied 
forces and the French government. 

In Normandy, where the farmers 

prospered under the Germans, discon- 
tent has reached such proportions that 
special measures are bees taken to 
speed rehabilitation. 
e Fear No. 2—A second fear, and one 
which affects business-planning, stems 
from uncertainty over what is to hap- 
pen to the Ruhr. 

With a coal output in normal times 
of 4,000,000 tons a month, the Ruhr 
is the key to western Europe’s -heavy 
industry. 

In addition, Ruhr steel industry is 

essential to prosperity in western Eu- 
rope—at least for the immediate future. 
Not only has Germany supplied neigh- 
boring countries with machinery and 
unfinished steel, but the great metro- 
politan centers in western Germany 
provide a market outlet. 
@ Can’t Look Far Ahead—Until exec- 
utives know what is going to happen 
to the vast industries of this region, 
no long-term plans are being made. 

And while British industry has 

optimistically pointed out that it may 
capture markets formerly held by the 
Germans, it is significant that almost 
no industrialist in the smaller coun- 
tries west of the Rhine views such 
an outlook with anything but alarm. 
To them, Germany for decades has 
been a major market—for many of 
them their largest. In addition, no 
bold plans seem even to be contem- 
plated to replace Germany production’s 
place in the basic economy. 
e Fear No. 3—The third great fear— 
and the one which must haunt Wash- 
ington and London as well as the 
Europeans themselves—grows out of 
the political insecurity of every gov- 
ernment in western Europe. 

Few people who have felt the 
of Paris since V-E Day, watche 
bitter political battle over the Kin 
in Belgium, or noted the rolonged 
cabinet crisis in Holland, believe that 
the course ahead will be a smooth one. 

Business is alarmed for other reasons, 
particularly over the prospect of na- 
tionalization. French coal mines, for 
example, have already been nationalized, 
but so far this has merely meant cen- 
tralizing control under the government. 
Owners are being indemnified with 
government bonds, and the appoint- 
ment of directors and managers is com- 
pletely in government hands. 

e What Might Happen—Fear stems 
from the knowledge that if the coal 
mines, only loosely nationalized now 


ulse 
the 


16 


and with a maximum of consideration 
for the owners, fail to provide enough 
coal next winter, labor will undoubtedly 
attempt to snatch full control. And 
then what happens to mines may be 
applied to other key industries. The 
prospect alone is enough to prevent 
aggressive expansion programs. 

e Black Market—In France the black 
market has become an_ increasing 
scandal—with government officials ap- 
parently involved. For, when Paris at- 
tempted a few weeks ago to catch black 
market profiteers by fin in all paper 
currency except the lowest denomina- 
tions, in order to locate the hidden 
hoards, a new black market burgeoned 


On de Gaulle rests the responsibility 
of steering France through another 
lean winter, launching his country as 
a stable member of the Big Four. 


in which new notes sold at premiums 
of more than 20%. 

It was part of a desperate play for 
time in which some of these problems 
might be solved that caused the im- 
petuous Gen. de Gaulle to plunge 
recently into the field of foreign af- 
fairs, with the hope it would distract 
French attention from domestic 
troubles. The scheme has proved to 
be a miserable failure, for he has been 
rebuffed in the French occupation of 
Italian territory and in his demand 
that Franco be removed in Spain. 
And France has suffered its most seri- 


ous rebuke in modern tim 
forced to capitulate complet 
Syrian issue. Consequently, 
try’s capacity to function eff 
one of the Big Five Powers is ; 
tioned. 
e Fear No. 4—It is this last 
ment which has stirred the { 
most serious fear—fear conce; 
future security of westen Ey 
Despite de Gaulle’s cant 
ness, the Big Three have una 
and continuously insisted that 
be included among the big p 
every United Nations progra 
Whatever pattern of cont: ul. 
timately devised for Germany, it jp. 
evitably will call for a strong Vrance— 
as the western European anchor of q 
postwar security system. That has ap. 
parently been as much a key to Mos. 
cow’s planning as to the thinking of 
London and Washington. 
e Clinging to Familiar Economy—pe. 
yond this, it has been evident at even 
major conference on postwar planning 
that the western nations—with France 
as the leader—are keying their programs 
for the future to familiar democratic. 
capitalist economies in France and 
western Europe, especially now that 
it is clear that all of eastern Furope 
is beiig oriented into a Sovict sphe 
(BW—Jun,9’45,p117). To the 
who are drawing up the security pro- 
grams it is less a matter of building 
two opposing blocs than of assuring 
as large an area as possible in which 
familiar economic formulas will operate 
First hand observations in France 
during the month since V-E Day raise 
grave doubts that any such confidence 
is warranted unless it is the intention 
of Britain and the United States to 
take a far more positive stand in sup- 
porting the French economy and, as 
an automatic result, bolstering the less 
radical leadership of the country. 
¢ Too Early To Say, But—It’s too soon 
to say that France is incapable of as- 
suming an important role in the world 
security program, or that the country 
is headed for an internal upheaval 
which inevitably will result in a gov- 
ernment and economic system far to 
the left. 
The stakes—in the form of invest- 
ments and markets—are tremendous. 
And because France, whether it will 
turn into a tinderbox or an anchor in 
the postwar security framework, is a 
matter of first importance, the inter- 
national planners in Berlin and San 
Francisco as well as the men in Wash- 
ington and London who must shape 
the long-term security plans of these 
two key countries, are faced squarely 
with this issue. The next two years 
will almost certainly determine which 
role France is destined to play. 
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Controls to Ease 


Wage-price line will bend, 
not break. NWLB plans gradual 
relaxation as pressures expand; 
timing is important question. 


In Washington this week, it looked 
as though resentment against wage and 
rice controls, which swelled after V-E 
Day, must rise further before it becomes 
a food strong enough to sweep them 
way. 
Wage and price stabilization so far 
have come through the shakedown in 
Administration policies which followed 
victory over Germany with little change. 
[he prospect is that change, when it 
comes, will continue to be gradual, 
timed—if the Administration can work 
its will-to coincide with the expected 
abatement of inflationary forces. 
¢ White House Backing—President Tru- 
man has again told the C.1.O. and the 
AF.L. that the Little Steel formula for 
wages will stick, at least for the present. 
OPA and the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization have again been assured of 
full White House support in their fight 
to hold down prices. 

On Capitol Hill, where Congress is 
battling over legislation to continue 
price-wage controls for another year, 
OPA has received a hard drubbing. 
Many congressmen are perturbed at the 
broad powers granted OPA and irate 


a. 


BUDD SETS ITS SIGHTS FOR TOMORROW 


Its new cars are still in the paper and mockup stage, but 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. threw the competitive gaunt- 
let at Pullman this week by announcing its postwar line 
featuring a “Cabin Car”—for sleeping. The rest of the 
line includes stainless steel coaches, observation cars, and 
diners, all of which Budd proposes to start making as 
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that OPA has not exercised those pow- 
ers more forcefully. 

© No All-Out Assault—Ready to quarrel 
with OPA, but by no means agreed as 
to what their quarrel is, individual con- 
gressmen are putting their displeasure 
on the record. But with only two weeks 
to go before the price-wage law expires 
June 30, it looks as though congressional 
ire will stop short of an all-out assault 
on price control. 

The Senate has already voted to ex- 
tend the law for another year with only 
three changes after voting down price- 
lifting amendments put forward by Sen. 
Robert A. Taft and Sen. Elmer Thomas. 
Taft’s proposal would have blocked 
OPA cost-absorption policies by requir- 
ing that OPA maintain 1941 dollar mar- 
gins over “‘total costs.” Thomas’ amend- 
ment would have guaranteed total costs, 
plus a “reasonable profit” to every proc- 
essor of omlaiiiecd commodities. 

e Three Changes—Of the amendments 
which were voted into the bill, one 
minor one would add recent postal rate 
increases to ceiling prices of C.O.D. 
sales. Another, sponsored by the Senate 
majority leader, Alben Barkley, on meat 
pricing confirms an administrative con- 
cession already promised by Price Ad- 
ministrator Chester Bowles in an effort 
to stave off more drastic legislation. 
Bowles has agreed to make meat 
slaughtering profitable, for the industry 
as a whole, in each major category— 
cattle and calves, pork, and lamb—as 
would be required by the Barkley 
amendment. OPA goes on the theory 


that processors, if allowed a reasonable 
yy won't take it out of the growers’ 
ide. 

The third amendment, jammed 
through at the last minute by Sen. Ken- 
neth Wherry, would turn farm price 
control inside out by guaranteeing farm- 
ers (not processors as proposed by Sen. 
Thomas) prices covering total produc- 
tion costs (including overhead and the 
cost of farm labor) plus a “reasonable 
profit” on every commodity. It would 
scrap the use of parity in fixing farm 

rices. 

The Wherry amendment passed by a 

fluke and it isn’t conceded a chinaman’s 
chance of surviving in the final law in 
anything like its present form. 
e Congressmen Irked—Congress is fed 
up with administrative “meddling” in 
the economy, but apparently recognizes 
that the country is not yet able to do 
without it. 

Individual special interest groups— 
meat packers, real estate associations, 
poultry farmers—are after OPA’s hide, 
but they lack the broad backing neces- 
sary to scuttle price control. ‘The big 
farm organizations think that they have 
pushed up prices as far as it is safe to 
go, without farmers suffering from infla- 
tion on other fronts. For that reason 
they are advocating extension of the 
law with no amendments. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce and 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment urge OPA to keep its pricing polli- 
cies “flexible” during the reconversion 


period—but they don't ask that this ad- 


soon as men and materials are available. The all-room 
sleeper will consist of 22 individual compartments by 
day (left), which—with the flip of a lever—are trans- 
formed like Pullman’s roomette for night travel (right). 
Some years ago Budd, in competition with Pullman, 
turned out sleepers for the Burlington and Sante Fe 
roads. It was Pullman’s reluctance to operate them that 
led eventually to the Dept. of Justice’s antitrust suit. 


monition be incorporated into the law. 
e Pressure on Wages—Leaders of organ- 
ized labor figure that prices would come 
off better than wages in any general 
free-for-all, hence are seeking adminis- 
trative rather than legislative relief from 
the Little Steel formula. 

The Administration, while still hold- 
ing officially to the line, recognizes that 
it will have to be set to the temper of 
the times. Indicative of concessions to 
come is an Administration-backed bill, 
likely to be introduced after Labor Day, 
which would raise the minimum wage 
under the federal wage-hour law from 
40¢ an hour to 50¢ or 55¢. 

And speaking in Chicago this week, 
George W. Taylor, chairman of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, publicly an- 
nounced that a careful reappraisal of 
the wage stabilization program is neces- 
sary, strongly implying the imminent 
relaxation of wage controls. 

NWLB is working on a reconversion 
mn policy which will follow the gen- 
eral rule of easing wage controls wher- 
ever this would not have the imme- 
diate effect of pressing against prices. 
The policy will be put into effect piece- 
meal over the next few months. 

@ NWLB Program—These are the sali- 
ent points, as it is developing now: 

(1) Wage rate increases will be 


base rates—have not kept pace with the 
cost of living. Thanks to “fringe” ad- 
justments—upgrading, substandard ad- 
justments, etc.—labor’s _ straight-time 
hourly earnings as a whole, excluding 
effects of inter-industry shifts, have risen 
over 35% since Jan. 1, 1941 (by 
NWLB’s own calculation). Over the 
same period, NWLB figures that the 
cost of living has risen by about 30%. 
In the few industries (meat packing is 
the outstanding example) where hourly 
earnings have lagged behind, NWLB 
will make up the difference. This may 
require some lifting the price lid. 

(2) The wage bracket system will be 
modified to permit greater leeway in 
making industry-wide adjustments (to 
the middle, instead of the minimum, of 
the bracket, for example). 

(3) There will be further easing of 
present rules for raising substandard 
wages. The board’s present 55¢-an-hour 
designation for substandard rates may be 
boosted. 

(4) When the manpower situation 
has eased sufficiently, NWLB may per- 
mit voluntary wage adjustments, with- 
out approval, wherever prices are not in- 
volved. The Treasury is expected to fol- 
low the same rule on salary stabilization. 

(5) For the toughest nut of all— 
boosting hourly wage rates to compen- 


sate for the reduction in the work week 


ranted in industries where average 
f —NWLB has a tricky formula. Adjust- 


ourly carnings—as compared to naked 
y g 


What’s Happening to the Cost of Living 


Fuel, Ice, 
& Elec- 
tricity 

97.5 
100.8 
101.0 


Total 
Cost of 
Living 
98.6 
100.8 
102.2 
115.1 
124.1 
124.6 
125.1 
125.4 
126.1 
126.4 
126.5 
126.5 
126.6 
127.0 
127.1 
126.9 
126.8 
127.1 


House 
Fur- 
nishings 
100.6 
100.1 
102.4 
121.9 
124.8 
132.9 
135.0 
138.4 
138.7 
139.3 
140.7 
141.4 
141.7 
143.0 
143.6 
144.0 
144.5 
144.7 


Misc. 
100.4 
101.9 
102.2 
110.6 
114.9 
120.9 
121.3 
121.7 
122.0 
122.3 
122.4 
122.8 
122.9 
123.1 
123.3 
123.4 
123.6 
123.7 


Rent 
104.3 
105.0 
105.4 
109.2 
108.0 
108.1 
108.1 
108.1 
108.2 
108.2 
108.2 
108.2 
108.2 
108.3 
108.3 
108.3 
108.3 
108.3 


Clothing 
100.3 
100.7 
102.4 
126.5 
127.9 
137.1 
137.4 
138.0 
138.3 
139.4 
141.4 
141.9 
142.1 
142.8 
143.0 
143.3 
143.7 
144.0 


August, 1939 
January, 1941* 
April 

April, 1942 
April, 1943 
April, 1944 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January, 1945 
February 


* Base month of NW LB's “Little Steel” Formula. 
Data:U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39100. 


“Official” statistics on the cost of living, as published by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, show a rise of 26% since January, 1941. However, even the 
bureau itself admits that these figures understate the increase. Most widely 
accepted estimate is that of the public members of the NWLB (BW—Mar. 
3’45,p15), which places the increase at about 30%, but many critics assert that 
black markets are now so prevalent that no accurate estimate is possible. 


ments will be allowed wher 
to keep hourly earnings in 
the rise in the cost of living, | 
won’t undertake to compe 
for the full loss in overtime 
e Warming Heeded—OPA | 
lowed the Senate Banking C 
admonition that cotton tex} 
shall not be trimmed further 


Tool Deal Is Off 


Russia is informed that lend. 
lease no longer applies by 
machine tool builders don’t yet 
know just where they stand, 


What the machinc tool 
anticipated has happened—can 
of a huge backlog of lend-lease ord 
with AA-1 priority for Russia (BW- 
Jun.2’45,p22).. The amount is esti 
mated at $75,000,000. 

Unwilling to accept this 
our own government, Sovict 
were still arguing this week fo: 
under lend-lease terms on the basis 
the original schedules set up. Washing 
ton stoutly maintains, however, that 
the law does not permit further lend 
lease help to Russia, now that Ge 
many is licked and Russia is not o 
partner in the Japanese war. 
eA Way Out Suggested—W ashington 
would like to get Russia to place the 
desired machine tool business on a 
long-term, time-paynient plan, taking 
perhaps 25 years or more to clean up 
the debt and charging low annual in 
terest. Such action would neatly skirt 
the Johnson Act and the _lend-leax 
law. But thus far the Soviet will have 
no part of it. Machine tool people 
believe that eventually the Russians 
will decide to buy what they want and 
pay spot cash, demanding speedy deli 
eries that will throw the industry and 
Washington into a dither. Whatever 


future Russian business materializes is 


expected to get an AA-3 rating. 
The cancellations meanwhile have 
left machine tool builders wondering 
just where they stand. No set policy 
is being established by Washington 
In some cases, with work suspended on 
specific machines, cancellation charges 
must be made against the work doné 
so far. But builders shy away from that 
unless they have no other recourse 
They would much rather have the 
machines diverted to other buyers, and 
that is being done. 
e France Will Benefit—France, for 
one, will get a windfall—some $27, 
000,000 of the machine tools originally 
intended for the Soviet. For month 
France has been trying to secure badly- 
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DEAD END FOR AN ORE DOCK 


The towering No. 1 government-owned ore dock at Escanaba (Mich.), almost 
finished but never completed, awaits the dismantling order that will write finis 
toa boom dream. Fears that sabotage might block iron ore shipments from 
Lake Superior through the Soo Canal led W PB, some three years ago, to start 
building an alternate route across Michigan’s Upper Peninsula to the shores 
of Lake Michigan (BW—Aug.15’42,p18). But the project was halted when 
some of the piers were 60 days short of completion—and Escanaba was left 
with a bursted bubble. Last fall the No. 3 dock was wrecked. Now Defense 
Plant Corp. has declared that the No. 1 dock is headed for the scrap heap. 


needed machine tools to rehabilitate 
her industries. Finally, after failing to 
obtain an urgency me she has been 
assigned an AA-3. Belgium may get 
some of the canceled machines. 

The Russian cancellations, plus can- 
cellation of $15,000,000 of rated U.S. 
military orders, haye dug a substan- 
tial hole in the machine tool indus- 
try’s backlog. They help clear the way, 
however, for reconversion orders to be 
filled more speedily, especially those 
for the automotive industry. 
¢ Washington’s Promise—Though _re- 
conversion business has no higher than 
an AA-3 rating, and much of it is 
unrated, Washington officials reiterate 
their intention to see that rehabilita- 
tion orders for other countries do not 
stand in the way of U. S. manufacturers’ 
needs, 

Russia, incidentally, expected to re- 
ceive $120,000,000 of machine tools 
from the United States during the third 
protocol year July 1, 1944-June 30, 
1945. As of April 30, machine tool ex- 
ports to Russia for the first ten months 
of the protocol year totaled $60,000,000. 

Since 1941 we have produced for 
Russia machine tools ‘worth $310,000,- 
000, exported $306,000,000, lost $8,- 
000,000 en route. 

Russia paid cash for $16,000,000 
worth; the balance was lend-lease. 
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Shoes in Sight 


Reduction of Army needs 
indicates increased supply of 
civilian footwear by year’s end, 
possibly end of rationing. 


Military shoe production is at its high- 
est level since the beginning of the war, 
leather supplies for civilian shoes are 
at their lowest, but civilians can look 
forward with reasonable certainty to 
more rationed shoes by the end of 
this year, perhaps even to an end of 
rationing. 

e Army ‘Needs Reduced~The Army has 
announced a 10% cut in third quarter 
requirements from those of the current 
quarter. Actually, the cut will be only 
about 3% below current production 
levels. This is, however, the first down- 
ward trend in military shoe require- 
ments since the Army began building 
up its stocks during the Battle of the 
Bulge last winter and budgeted a pro- 
duction of 30,986,000 pairs for 1945. 

A 10% or 12% cutback in military 
requirements is anticipated for the 
fourth quarter, This may seem slight, 
but on the average three pairs of 
civilian shoes can be made from the 


leather required to turn out one pair 
of military shoes. 

e Rationing May End—Both the War 
Production Board and Office of Price 
Administration now agree that ration 
ing can be lifted when rationed sho« 
production reaches a level of 25,000, 
000 to 30,000,000 pairs a month and 
when supplies of leather are in sight 
to maintain this rate of production 
The more optimistic men in the war 
agencies believe this will happen by 
the end of the year. 

Last year 264,000,000 pairs of 
ration-type shoes were turned out. 
During March, the last month fo: 
which accurate figures are available, th« 
figure was 23,700,000 pairs, compared 
with 22,100,000 pairs in February. 

e Stocks Dwindle—When the new 
ration stamp is v-lidated in August, 
the first in nine months, the consume: 
will find ration-type shoe stocks at their 
lowest level since Pearl Harbor Whok 
sale and retail inventories dropped 
from 200,844,000 pairs on Jan. 1, 1944 
to 151,934,000 pairs on Jan. 1, 1945 

The number of pairs of nonrationed 
shoes to be produced in 1945 will equal 
that of last year, when approximately 
150,000,000 pairs were made, accord 
ing to the latest WPB estimates. This 
type of production is falling off now 
due to seasonal demands and because 
retailers are cutting orders. They do 
not want to be caught with large quanti- 
ties of war merchandise. 

e Behind the Optimism—Civilian sup- 
ply is bound to improve in the next 
six months for these reasons: 

(1) A reduction of approximately 2,- 
000,000 men in the Army will un- 
doubtedly cut down military needs. 

(2) After Pacific pipelines are filled 
and stockpiles built up out of new 
= stocks from Europe will 

elp to fill the needs of the forces 
striking against Japan. 

(3) The occupation Army in Europe 
will not wear out shoes at the same high 
rate as did these men when they were 
fighting the Germans. If the occupa 
tion army is issued service shoes instead 
of combat boots the saving in leather 
will be even greater. 

(4) When either Japan or China is 
hit by American forces the wear rate 
should be closer to three pairs a year 
than the five pairs a year required for 
each man in Southwest Pacific jungles. 

(5) Proposed easing of manpower 
controls on July 1 will greatly improve 
the situation in shoe factories. 

(6) Domestic supplies of cattlehide 
and calfskin should be equal to or 
greater than last years high output. 
e Easy Reconversion—Neither the tan 
ning nor shoe industries have any great 
reconversion problem. ‘Tanners and 
shoe manufacturers will be notified in 


advance on terminations, so that they 
will be less likely to get caught with 
large quantities of military leathers and 
shoes in process. 

Practically all leather not needed by 
the military goes directly into civilian 
ration-type shoes, because of the end- 
use restrictions on the manufacture of 
luggage, handbags, and other leather 
products which eo starved these in- 
dustries for the past three years. These 
industries will of course, expect to 
share in the large cutbacks to come. 

Shoe manufacturers will continue to 

operate on WPA quotas, set by price 
lines, despite the clamor for their re- 
moval. Price regulations are also due 
to stay, although the industry hopes 
for some relief. Style restrictions will 
be dropped gradually. An amendment 
lifting a few of these is now in the 
works. 
e Production Outlook—Production of 
men’s shoes is down. A forthcomin 
Navy cutback in garrison oxfords wil 
provide relief. 

Women’s shoe production has in- 
creased in both rationed and nonra- 
tioned types. There is less calfskin 
available and supplies of patent and 
suede are down. Kidskin and gabardine 
are in fairly good supply. Synthetics 
are being used in many new styles and 
it appears that good-quality synthetics 


are here to stay. Lining materials, 
both leather and fabrics, are in rather 
short supply at the present time. 

Youths’ and boys’ rationed produc- 
tion is down about 25%. Nonrationed 

roduction was more than doubled in 

larch. A recent WPB directive set- 
ting aside leather for boys’ shoes, as 
well as infants’, misses’ and children’s, 
should show increase in second quarter 
totals. 

The new slip-lasting process, perhaps 
the most important innovation in shoe- 
making in the past 25 years, has helped 
the industry to maintain this high rate 
of civilian production. 

This process, which eliminates the 
need for building a shoe around the 
last, has resulted in ‘a great’ saving in 
man hours per pair. 

@ Relief Needs—One big factor over- 
hanging the industry is that of Euro- 
pean relief requirements—first for manu- 
factured shoes, now for sole leather, 
later for raw materials, mainly hides. 

These requirements are not as fright- 
ening as they seemed at first, because the 
cattle population of Europe is not as 
dangerously low as it was first thought 
it would be when hostilities ceased. 

Rebuilt American Army shoes, now 
being turned out at the rate of 4,000,- 
000 pairs a year, are helping to fill the 
relief needs. 


The honeymoon of eleven west- 
ern states which was started by the 
Salt Lake City meeting of the Steel 
Committee of the Western States 
Council was over this week, after a 
three-month run (BW —Feb.24'45, 
cee The committee’s effort to brin 

lenry J. Kaiser's Fontana (Calif. 
plant and the Defense Plant Corp.’s 
Geneva (Utah) plant into a common 
front in the drive to create a steel 
industry for the West was doomed 
even before the plants had returned 
to a nongovernmental basis (BW— 
Jun.9°45,p17). 

e New Blood Wanted—First rift 
came when the Tri-State Employ- 
ment and Postwar Economic Com- 
mittee composed of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and California congress- 
men, was established by Rep. Harry 
Sheppard (D., Calif.) and announced 
that John Snyder, federal loan admin- 
istrator, was considering a plan to 
liquidate the remaining debt owed 
the RFC for the Fontana plant. 

The committee announced _ its 
opposition to letting any existing big 
steel company get into the western 
production of steel. This, according 


Backers of Western Steel Split Up 


to Gus P. Backman, vice-chairman 
of the Steel Committee of the West- 
ern States Council, definitely threat- 
ens the Geneva plant, operated for 
DPC by U.S. Steel, which presum- 
ably has the inside track on a peace- 
time takeover. 

e Kaiser Gets Blame—No local com- 
panies or capitalists are equipped to 
finance the Geneva plant, according 
to Backman, despite the announced 
intention of Colorado Fuel & Iron to 
bid on the plant. Months ago, Kaiser 
also indicated a willingness to take 
over Geneva, but this offer is now 
recalled with bitterness by those who 
blame him for breaking up the 
united front for Western steel and 
see the Tri-State Committee as a 
gigantic political conspiracy to kill 
Geneva. 

“Politics was scheduled to be used 
by the Western States Council only 
in behalf of the entire West,” ac- 
cording to Backman. “The con- 
ference is pledged to oppose any 
plan to break up the West into war- 
ring groups and each member had 
promised that no action would be 
taken secretly or without notice.” 


Gold Unfettered 


Relaxation of ban on mining 
will not bring back full-scale 
operations until low priority and 
labor problems are solved. 

Since October, 1942, eve 
men have ducked, or at leas} 
when they mentioned War P; 


Board Order L-208 in the p: ie 
U. S. gold mine operators. Since V4 


Day, which brought back racing py 
not gold mining, it has been sinart not 
to mention L-208 at all. 


e Restraints Removed—This \ 
temperature of the gold mine oper. 
tors began to recede. The government 
promised relaxation of L-208 which all 
but totally prohibited mining of up. 
needed gold in an attempt to force 
miners to produce needed strategic 
metals. The promise followed action 
of Canadian officials in lifting te. 
straints on gold mine development in 
the Dominion. 

What had irked the Operators most 

was that since 1942 the government 
permitted shipment of mine machinery 
to foreign fields while equipment was 
denied to U. S. operators. The opera. 
tors also protested that the order had 
failed in its chief purpose; only a few 
hundred miners, they said, were di- 
verted to the mining of base metals. 
To these complaints they added that 
operators in Canada, South Africa, and 
other centers of world production 
operated almost unhindered. (This 
argument brings loud denials from 
across the border). 
e Balance Shifts—Whatever the merits 
of the argument, effect of the war on 
the U. S. gold mining industry is con- 
vincingly shown by the figures. In 
1940, U. S. gold production was 6; 
003,105 oz. (Troy) worth $210,108, 
700. In 1944, production totaled 992, 
261 oz. worth $34,729,135. Government 
regulations prohibited gold production 
except as incidental in the mining of 
strategic metals, and in small opera 
tions. 

The balance of the industry has also 
shifted. In 1940, California was the 
chief gold producer (1,431,637 0. 
valued at $50,107,300). In second 
place was the Philippines, (1,144,332 
oz. valued at $40,051,000). In order 
came Alaska and South Dakota. 

In 1943 and 1944, Utah, far down 
the list in earlier years, was the chief 
gold producer. This is because of the 
consistent incidence of small gold 
volume in the state’s huge copper pro- 
duction, particularly that of Utah Cop 
per Co. Its gold production in 194+ 


ek the 
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ae-term Optimism—Despite war- 
woes, stocks in gold mining com- 
‘-s have steadily moved upward for 
4, or more, reflecting faith in the 
term prospect. However, telaxa- 
| of government controls will not 
» an immediate resumption of gold 
‘ag on its former scale. 

»¢ one thing, the industry will re- 
, at the bottom of priority lists as 
ys war controls are on, and both 
«s and equipment have, in many 
inces, deteriorated to the point 
re it will take six months or a year 
ect going again. Labor will con- 
e to be scarce, for the War Man- 
er Commission will hardly release 
miners from strategic mining to go 
to the gold mines. 

so, an upward price spiral is dis- 
ging to mine operators, whose 
erties flourish in depression be- 
» with gold at a fixed price, the 
ators can buy more labor and mate- 
, per ounce of gold mined, when 
ral prices are low. A postwar in- 
on, even a mild one, might delay re- 
tion of operations, at least of 
ginal mines. 

Dperators Organize—A majority of 
j mine operators apparently agree- 
that many of their wartime troubles 
be attributed to not having a loud 
ugh, or influential enough, voice in 
shington rather than to the merits 
their case, have recently organized 
stem Mining & Economic Affili- 
, Inc. with headquarters in Denver. 
president of the new organization is 
rill E. Shoup, head of Golden 
le Corp. of Colorado, which 


Brates the largest U. S. custom gold 


| as well as mines at Cripple Creek. 
retary-treasurer is Edward N. Bell of 
pay, Colo. and director is Robert 
Palmer, manager of the Colorado 
ing Assn. 
ta recent meeting in Boise, Idaho, 
group asked early resumption of 
hing, urged Congress to allow free 
of newly-mined gold in world mar- 
, where it has recently brought 
uum prices far above the $35 an 
ce the U. S. government will pay; 
d exemption of expenses of mine 
‘lopment work from income taxes, 
demanded amendment of the Bret- 
Woods agreement to recognize gold 
silver as international monetary 
dia. 
rade Pact Opposed—Western Min- 
& Economic Affiliates has also 
td itself with groups that are fight- 
renewal of the reciprocal trade act, 
has employed W. S. Murphy, of 
' York City, formerly head of the 
i and silver section of WPB, as 
time Washington _ representative. 
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Sold: California 


Security conference gave 
San Franciscans a worldwide 
showcase to exhibit the virtues 
of their state to visitors. 


The United Nations Conference at 
San Francisco was scarcely the answer 
to a promotion man’s prayer. But, de- 
= transportation difficulties and 
shortages of food, drink, and manpower, 
the businessmen of California have 
made the most of an opportunity to 
“sell” their state and its potentialities 
to the representatives of 50 friendly 
nations. 

There was, of course, organized sight- 
seeing, much of it under public auspices. 
Mayor Roger D. Lapham’s local com- 


Keynoting postwar styles and fabrics, 
a fashion show, underwritten by San 
Francisco’s apparel industry, bid for 
the attention of conference delegates 
in more ways than one. Leggy attrac- 
tion was the model (right) whose garb 
inspired the publicity announcement 
that “the Old South finds new expres- 
sion in this quaint “Southern Belle” 
playsuit of plaid gingham . . . the drop 
shoulder, ruffled neck, and huge bustle 
bow look to the past. The streamlined 
bra and tight-fitting pantie offer the 
forward looking contrast.” And for a 
pose with real oriental flavor, a model 
in the white “Princess Java” tunic, 
sidled up (below) to Arabia’s Minister 
to Great Britain. The drama flopped; 
the bearded Sheikh Hafiz Wahba 
registered absolute indifference. 


mittee set up a motor pool, and off 
cial visitors were regaled with free 
tours. 
e How It Was Done—Coast business en 
terprises provided call-and-deliver ser, 
ice for plant inspection parties, put the 
printed word to work in various promo 
tional publications, proffered samples 
of their products, and otherwise essayed 
the rule of genial hosts. For exampk 
Kaiser Co., Inc., gave visitors a clos 
up of its Richmond shipyards. ‘Trans 
portation for inspection partics was also 
provided by such firms as Food Ma 
chinery Corp., San Jose; Marinship 
Corp., Sausalito; Hendy Iron Works, 


[CELE LE Ra 


- 
ry 


A A 
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Sunnyvale; and Cuttler Laboratories, 
Berkeley. 

Standard Oil Co. of California gave 
2,000 newsmen a five-hour ferryboat 
tour of San Francisco Bay. 

An arrangement between the State 
Dept. and the Smaller War Plants 
Corp. enabled visitors to visit almost 
any type of factory. Food canning and 
freezing plants were popular. 

The 60 communities represented in 
the San Francisco Bay Area Council 
published a souvenir brochure (52 pages 
of photographs and text) pointing up 
the region’s economic advantages. The 
California State Chamber of Com- 
merce also had a printed offering. 

From Firemen’s Fund Insurance Co., 
visitors received a booklet of San Fran- 
cisco legends, written by David Warren 
Ryder. The City of Paris department 
store contributed an illustrated Baedeker 
of the city. 

The California wine industry deliv- 
ered split bottles and miniatures to the 
hotel rooms of some 2,000 visitors. 
Choicest vintages were offered for sale 
at the conference canteen; every effort 
was made to promote Califormia wine 
at social functions. 

Fruit growers and processors also de- 
livered samples to hotel rooms. 

e Fashion Parade—Especially conspicu- 
ous was the goodwill bid made by San 
Francisco’s apparel industry, which of- 


fered a fashion show of postwar styles 
and fabrics, and of designs inspired 
by native habiliments of participating 
nations. 

Guests were plied with cocktails, tea, 

and canapes as the models mingled with 
them in attire ranging from play suits 
to tissue gingham and slinky dinner 
gowns to the designer's dream of a 
postwar gown employing 40 yd. of 
billowy fluff. 
e Free Screen Fare—The motion pic- 
ture industry, with the approval of the 
State Dept., provided free screen fare 
for visitors throughout the conference. 

Fox West Coast Theaters closed its 
Alcazar Theater to the public, remod- 
eled and rechristened it as the United 
Nations Theater, and accepted nothing 
but conference credentials at the box 
ofice. Producing companies supplied 
a rich diet of previews. The house 
(1,150 seats) was packed at almost 
every performance. 

Each delegation received, with the 
compliments of the picture industry, a 
reel of conference highlights (including 
special sequences devoted to that dele- 
gation) in a leather case lettered in gold. 
eA Pause—On the journey home, ar- 
rangements were made for two special 
trains to pause long enough in Holly- 
wood for each of the travelers to be 
whisked through at least two of the 
leading studios. 


$3,000,000 SHORTCUT TO CALIFORNIA 


Travelers on the Golden State Limited from Chicago to Los Angeles had an 
hour docked from their scheduled time when the new President Harry S. Tru- 


man Bridge (above) was opened recently to rail trafic. Built by the Milwaukee 
Road and Rock Island Lines, the $3,000,000 structure spans the Missouri 
River at Kansas City, where the President began his public career. The 


superstructure includes a vertical lift span 420 feet long, which provides clear- 
ance of 70 feet above the low water. Rock Island credits the time saved to the 
more direct route through Kansas City and to completion of part of a $12,000,- 


22 


000 relocation program involving 100 miles of new roadbed and track. 


Truck Problem 


WPB faces tough queg 
of production allocation, , 
volume manufacturers’ cap, 
is well above likely quota 


The War Producti: 
ling with the difficult 
ciding what compan 
700 civilian trucks nev 
addition to quantitic 
fied, for production 
makers have all turn 1 t 
on how many they cai 
the end of 1945, and ¢/ 
over 188,700. 


e Question of Volume—Jhe , 
WPB’s problem is the fact that the 
ume manufacturers all said that 


could build many more than any 
which would be allotted to them | 
historical-average basis. Builders of 
trucks, however, are weighed down 
heavily with war orders today, and 
sequently cannot increase thei 
jections of production in similar 
portion, 

If WPB falls in line with the 
the volume manufacturers for larger 
put to meet demand which « 
knows exists, then the indepen 
truck producers will feel dep 
their share of the civilian market 
will make strenuous and loud py 

And if WPB continues on the 
torical-average basis, then the \ 
manufacturers .and the Office 
fense Transportation—which is \ 
about urgent transport needs—\ 
sure to point out that existing facil 
are not being used fully. 

e May Use Weight Basis—Some be 
that WPB will restrict produc 
weight classes originally set up { for 
additional allotment of 188,700 vehi 
This would provide 85,000 light tng 
95,000 mediums, 5,000 light hea 
and the rest heavies. By so channe 
output, the volume manufactur 
ating only in the light ai med 
fields, will automatically have the 
put limited. (The initial allotment 
taled 233,47 2 including 46,650 fo 
Foreign Economic Administration, ( 
ada, etc.) The tight tire situation 
is a serious bottleneck. 

Beyond that, .WPB is expected 
try to placate the volume pr oducer 
allowing them to build beyond t 
allocations if they can do so wil 
priority aid. Hopes of the lighter 
makers to operate without rating 
extra output are being spurred } 
ports current this week that : 
military truck cutback program 's? 
developed in Washington, which 
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No need to draft your wife’s 
bridge club into the prepara- 
tion of payroll checks! 


If you want a payroll 
method that will — 


Shorten the time it takes to 
write checks and get them to 
your employees 

Cut down the cost per check 


Dont try it this way [ 


Reduce to a minimum the num- 
ber of payroll operations 
required 


Simply call your nearest 
Comptometer Co. represen- 
tative and ask for details on 
the Comptometer Check-and- 


Payroll Plan. He’ll be 
happy to explain this quick, 


efficient and economical 
method — at no charge to 
you. 

The Comptometer, made 
only by Felt & Tarrant Man- 
ufacturing Company, 1733 
North Paulina St., Chicago 
22, Ill., is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Co. 


C Ce | N a TO | =: T & Ee ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Parnes 


NO PLECE 


LIke Ais 


Bars the fellow on the hospital 
ship thinking about? 


Home! Trying to remember how it 
feels to be cutting the grass, having 
waffles on Sunday morning, holding 
his wife’s coat for her. Wondering 
what little Bill looks like now, three 
inches taller and big enough for a 
tricycle. 


There are millions of this fellow 
coming back after the war. All their 
dreams and all their spending will 
be for their families—their homes. 


And since Better Homes & Gardens 
is built around families in homes, 
there’s no place like it to sell every- 
thing that goes into homes. 


HARBINGER OF CHANGE? 


Appointment of W. Stuart Syming- 
ton, energetic head of Emerson Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., as chairman of the Sur- 
plus Property Board, stirs speculation 
that the board is in for a complete 
overhauling. In Washington there is 
firm belief that President Truman will 
ask Congress this fall to abolish the 
board’s three-man setup, permit him 
to name a single administrator—per- 
haps Symington. Argument is that 
Symington, whose administrative abil- 
ity yanked Emerson from the red, 
would not have consented to leave 
his thriving St. Louis concern without 
some assurance of eventual free rein. 


reduce present over-all schedules 25% 
or so. 

In any case, the truck makers will be 

producing civilian goods at much better 
rates than their passenger car builder 
cousins, whose Frs.00 -car allotment 
for this year represents only 5% or so 
of a good year’s output. 
e Close to 1,000,000—The truck build- 
ing quota for this year stands today 
— around 800,000 units, count- 
ing the original civilian truck program 
and military vehicle scheduling after 
cutbacks. Adding to this the new allo- 
cation for 188,700 vehicles puts the 
total schedule just short of a million 
assemblies. In 1941, the best truck year, 
1,094,261 units were produced. 

From the civilian user standpoint, 
of course, the outlook is not that cheery. 
Availability of 186,792 civilian trucks 
originally scheduled, plus 188,700 more, 
brings out only about 35% of a good 
year's supply from the factories. 

Measured against need, this propor- 
tion is far smaller. Some industry 
sources believe today’s truck demand 
backlog runs to 3,000,000 units. Even 
if all of this year’s domestic authoriza- 
tion is produced, it can fill little more 
than 10% of this estimate of needs. 

e Big Market Foreseen—The unusual 
size of the backlog against fairly sus- 
tained registrations (BW—May5’45,p40) 
is explained by the general belief that 
many trucks are being kept licensed and 
in service today out of necessity, even 
though their operation is hopelessly un- 
economical. Studies indicate that of the 
4,393,329 registrations of trucks last 
year—only 3.5% below 1941l—at least 
2,500,000 are more than seven years 
old, thereby overdue for replacement. 

The inexorable wearout factor, then, 
presages several fat years for the truck 
makers. By the end of 1945 the replace- 
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ment-ripe total will be above 3,00), 
On that basis, five years of million- 
per-year production will be ne 
simply to meet accumulated 1 
ment demand. 
e Greater Use Expected—Beyond 
the truck people figure on a const 
expanding use of trucks, to cont 
the trend which persisted through 
thirties up to the war. They poin 
a 50% increase in registrations { ‘ 
3,229,315 in 1932 to 4,859,244 in| 
as proof of their contention that : 
uses are being found for trucks. 
Buyers in the new truck market f 
here forward are finding prices hig 
Allowances by OPA for current mof 
run roughly from 11% to 24% a 
1942 quotations, but these ma 
changed, up or down, when volune 
creases. At that, the truck maker 
that higher labor and material « 


make profits impossible at current png 

Truckers who go into the mark 
year or so hence. will find definite 
born improvements awaiting them \ 
uum-controlled or other automatics 
shifting is foreseen and power steer 
expected to ease the lot of the dn 
e Improvements on Way—One te: 
under study is the development ot 
tegral power plants which can lk 
moved complete, like an_airct 
gine, when trouble arises. ‘This 
pected to provide added efficienc 
truck fleet operators who can sm 
trade engines in trucks almost as @ 
as they now shift tires. 

Truck bodies and cabs are expéq 
to use lighter metals to reduce ¢ 
weight. This will permit increased 
loads, an objective which may bk 
proached from another direction b 
of dual front wheels which will p 
better weight distribution of the 
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Will Mother have an easy time? Very 
ly. Pregnancy is a normal process, not 
tate of ill-health. But she should see 
r physician or go to a maternity clinic 
/y—at least before the third month. 

he doctor can foresee and avoid most 


e expe 
duce 4 
reased 
vay be 
‘ion by 
vill pe 
the | 


culties by examination, blood tests, 
i the patient’s co-operation —if he’s 
sulted early, and as often as he wishes. 


ne |6, 


2. Will Baby be healthy? And why not? 
He'll benefit, of course, by mother’s wise 
diet before he’s born. To really nourish 
baby, it should include extra amounts of 
the foods he needs most, such as calcium. 
A baby’s calcium needs are so great, he 
may draw from the mother’s teeth and 
bones. 


Mother needs eight hours sleep every 
night besides daytime rest periods. 
Strenuous exercise—especially lifting or 
pushing heavy objects should be 
avoided. Clothing should be comfortable 
and loose, shoes carefully fitted. 


3. How can Father help best? Mothers 
and fathers have equal shares in parent- 
hood. 

If father is away, he will want to make 
sure that mother is at least near friends 
and family. He should write to her as 


There’s not much use spending time ponder- 
ing that. And who really cares? You'll be 
happy with your baby—boy or girl. 

In the meantime, you young, first-time 
mothers and worried fathers—whether far 
away or near at hand—can do a lot to insure 
favorable answers to these and other impor- 
tant questions: 


often as possible, for his affectionate con- 
sideration and encouragement are spe- 
cially important. 

Should he be home, his first job is to 
see that his wife goes to the doctor early 
and carefully obeys instructions. He 
should also make proper arrangements 
for baby’s delivery. 

Send for Metropolitan’s booklet, 65S, 
entitled, “Information for Expectant 


Mothers.” 


COPYRIGHT 1945" METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) ,-~ 
Frederick H. Ecker, ‘A’ 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


* SERVICE MEN AND WOMEN...KEEP YOUR GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE! * 
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Stainless steel 
sircraft engine 
manifolds 


CALLUS FOR 
/ 


E have been able to build up our 

warehouse stocks of U-S-S Stain- 
less Steel. They include sheets, plates, 
bars of all kinds, pipe, tubing, and weld- 
ing electrodes in all standard grades 
and specifications—every pound made 
by specially trained personnel in plants 
particularly adapted for its manufac- 
ture. In STAINLESS, as in other steels, 
the letters “U-S-S” are your assurance 
of top quality. 

Hundreds of new uses for Stainless 
Steel have been discovered in the course 
of production for war. Our engineers will 
assist you in selecting the proper type of 
U-S-S Stainless Steel for your require- 
ments and will help you with fabricat- 
ing problems. And we'll gladly send you 
free technical bulletins upon request. 


PHONE, WRITE OR WIRE our nearest warehouse 
when you need Stainless Steel. A call to us may 
help you avoid serious delay in vital war pro- 
duction. We are doing our best, under today’s 
dificult conditions, to maintain our reputation 
for quick service. Your orders and inquiries will 
receive courteous attention and prompt action. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


& 


STOCKS OF 


PRS 
A 


S STEEL 


Stainless 
steel 
‘mess kits 


Stainless steel synthetic rubber equipment 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO (90), ILL. © BRUnswick 2000 
BALTIMORE (3), MD. * Gilmore 3100 
BOSTON (34), MASS. * STAdium 9400 
CLEVELAND (14), O. * HEnderson 5750 
MILWAUKEE (1), WIS. * Mitchell 7500 


NEWARK (1), N. J. * Bigelow 3-5920 
REctor 2-6560 * BErgen 3-1614 


PITTSBURGH (12), PA. © CEdar 7780 
ST. LOUIS (3), MO. °* MAin 5235 


TWIN CITY, © $t. Paul (4), Minn. 
NEstor 2821 


Underwear Sho 
WPB order Providing 
a 2% profit on heavy kp 
garments fails to end thres 
production suspension, 


The War Production Board 
violent collision with the inanyfa 
of men’s and boys’ heavy knitted v- 
wear which may mean shi mn 
ter for outdoor workers in » 
states. Because of unsatisfactory », 
four of the biggest mills recep; 
nounced that they would ab 
vilian production June 
2’45,p20). 

@ Hardship Formula Used—The; 
serious shortage in thes: 
attempt to assure production, \WPp 
week issued a directive requiring 
industry to produce as much durin: 
July-September quarter this year ; 
produced during the  correspo; 
quarter of 1943. 

In May the industry asked the 
of Price Administration for q | 
price boost plus a profit guarantee. 
said no dice. But under the Vip 
formula hardship relief could be gran 
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CHEMICAL SNOW STORM 


Spraying a flurry of “snow,” C 
Guards demonstrate the prize weap 
of their new fireboat, “Nellwoo¢, 
Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor. : 
room temperature, liquid carbon di 
ide has a pressure that has preclud 
storing it in larger than 5-Ib. cyt 
ders. Now, by storing it at 0 F. und 
low pressure, the Nellwood can 
full load of five tons. The system 

installed by Chicago’s Cardox C 
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RICA learns young that personal 
unliness is desirable — even though 
inful in the early stages. With pass- 

years, that lesson is applied to all 
r surroundings. 


DRM 
G 
WOME T ake for example, metal, which 


yood, . Ree + ane 
ysa vital part in this complex civili- 


thor. 7: 
ee on of ours. All metal — whether 
0n di ‘ - : : 
al din machine guns or in Uncle Sam’s 
Ib. owl ge Superfortresses—must be cleaned 
a a g manufacture to insure efficient 
a ‘BB ormance. Hence the need for metal 
e Cd 
ey ANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION « 
x Ul 


» 16, 


cleaners . . . effective, safe, specialized. 
Wyandotte Metal Cleaners meet this 
need fully. In airplane manufacture, 
munitions making and scores of other 
essential industries, these specialized 
products are helping to do a good job 
speedily. On the-home front they are 
saving war-precious time and labor in 
many different places — food factories, 
railroads, laundries, lunchrooms. 
Busy, too, are the Wyandotte Repre- 
sentatives, showing how to increase the 


ommand performance 


efficiency of American industry with 
Wyandotte Cleaners and Methods. 
You'll find their advice particularly 
valuable in your plans for expansion, 
new materials and processes. 


andotte 


R66. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home © Alkalies * Chlorine * Dry Ice 
Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride * Other Basic and Intermediate Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
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Here is a dependable fractional horse- 
power motor with features that result |~ 
from over fifteen  ¥ experience in [| 
building this type of quality motor. | 
Its light weight, space-conserving size, | 
and dependability make it ideal for air- | 
craft and blower installations. It may |) 
suggest itself as the answertothe motor | 
problem in your peacetime product. f 

] 


f 
I 
L You can depend on Oster motors to 

, live —_ to the world-wide reputation of 
pre-war Oster appliances, 
and to deliver results that | 
| add to the prestige of your | 
product, Let us help you 
fit this or other Oster mo- 
tors to your requirements. 


sas a POM? RIA x 
* 


John Oster Mfg. Co. 
Department 


8-20 © Racine, Wisconsin 


iS 
REMEMBER? 


Customer contact for the 
fishmonger of old was 
achieved by a sensible, un- 
mistakable sign. The mark- 
ing on your product, often 
your only consumer contact, 
must be clear, distinctive 
and suggestive of quality. 
Kaumagraph* Dry Trans- 
fers, or Prestomarks may be 
the most attractive, econom- 
ical and prestige-building 
identification for your 
article. Application by the 
touch of a hot iron to 
countless materials simplifies 
use. No matter what you 
make, it may pay you to 
send a sample for experi- 
mental marking. 


SUAS 
RADMAGRAPH 


to manufacturers working under quota 
directives. ‘Thus last week a WPB 
order puts the industry in line for price 
boosts covering total costs plus a 2% 
profit. 

e Profit Margin Too Thin—The Knit 
Underwear Institute indicated this week 
that the mills aren’t interested, consid- 
ering the 2% margin too thin to cover 
possible new cost factors. It was made 
clear that the mills would meet their 
war contracts (involving 70 to 75% of 
total production) which yields an ac- 
ceptable profit but would not make a 
fight for the extra supplies and labor 
necessary to comply with the WPB 
order on civilian goods. 

By inference, WPB was invited to 
take a jump in the lake. Next move is 
up to WPB. Meanwhile price officials 
are using some nasty language in which 
charges of a “production sit down” 
occur. 


State Rights Cases 


Oklahoma tax on premiums 
of outside insurance companies 
is upheld. ICC authority over 
intrastate fares is reaffirmed. 


4 


Two decisions involving states rights 
were handed down this week by the 
U. S. Supreme Court. In one case, 
the justices dashed hopes held by 
insurance companies which have been 
fighting state tax laws that discriminate 
against “foreign” corporations (BW— 
pr mel ee ig In the other, they re- 

rmed the Interstate Commerce 

Commission’s authority over intrastate 
railroad fares. 
e State Levy Upheld—The insurance 
case concerned Oklahoma’s levy of a 
4% tax on all premiums collected in 
the state by out-of-state companies. 
Appeal was taken by the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co., an Indiana 
corporation, after losing in the Okla- 
homa Supreme Court. 

With Justice Roberts as the only 
dissenter, the federal tribunal declined 
to tamper with “the long established 
tule that a state may discriminate 
against foreign corporations by admit- 
ting them under more onerous condi- 
tions than it exacts from domestic 
companies.” The court held that 
“equal protection” under the Four- 
teenth Amendment does not require 
that the tax exacted from a foreign 
corporation be the same as that im- 
posed on domestic corporations. 

@ ICC Order Invalidated—In the rail 
case, the court invalidated an ICC 
order raising certain intrastate passen- 
ger fares to the comparable interstate 
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level. But the four st 7 
North Carolina, Ala} Pad 
and Kentucky—were 1 
about the decision. 
The case involved ; 
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state utilities commiss f , 

maximum intrastate fa nsided ile 

below ICC’s interstat 

ordered the railroads t r? De 

regulations (BW —Jul.29°44.pj; \ f 
Although the court Me si 

the ICC order, the cd pon | 

solely on the finding th ( 

held adequate hearings, and +h» ,qgemall 

action was not prope! 

evidence. Far from outlawing |( In th 

thority over intrastat« ane wet 


states wished, the court nis We 
long-standing rule that ~ Bines h 
sion does have such authority jn main 
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PERSONAL HELICOPTER 


Although the counter-rotating bla 
of his new Hoppicopter theoretic 
will behave like the unpowered 10i 
of an autogyro in event of enginei 
ure and deposit him gently on! 
ground, Horace T. Pentecost, Sea 
aircraft engineer, is taking no cham 
He proposes to make his first, fi 
tests a couple of weeks hence insi 
large circus barn where a safety ca 
can be attached to the ceiling. Po 
for the 90-Ib. craft is furnished } 
2-cyl., 20-hp., gasoline engine. Ii 
goes well and he is lifted by the ! 

rotors, Pentecost will control spec(qmarme 
means of a throttle in his left hajpepai 
direct flight movements by mancogmpacili 
ing a control stick in his right. Mjpoun 
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‘lers Need Tools 


Demand for farm machinery 
Lils for record output, but how 
son bottlenecks can be broken 
»mains problematical. 


In the North, planting delayed by 
wet spring approached completion 
- week. In the Southwest, com- 
nes harvested winter wheat that may 
main piled outdoors for weeks be- 
use many a country elevator is clogged 
car shortage (page 9). 

But at whatever stage of the crop 
le a farmer may be, it is an odds- 
n bet that his No 1 worry is: Am I 
ping to get the farm machinery I need 
time for this year’s crop? 

Labor Problem—Since 1940, wartime 
terioration of farm labor supply has 
posted the average age of farm opera- 
ys and their hired men from probably 
pirty-odd years to well into the mid- 
ies. It has put into the fields, to 
place the farm-bred youths who have 
me to war, literally millions of chil- 
en under 14 and women who, no 
atter how willing, rarely are adequate 
pstitutes. 

As brought to the grizzled man on 
tractor by his county-seat daily, 


) chang 
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STATE RUNS SELF-SERVICE FARM SHOPS 


Vespite shortages of new farm implements, Maryland 
ammers are maintaining food production by building and 
‘pairing their own in 68 state-owned shops. Typical of 
cilities set up by the state Dept. of Education in 19 
ounties is a forge (left) where neighbors gather nightly to 


recent Washington news about farm 
equipment has been cheery. Restric- 
tions on production have been relaxed, 
released, or otherwise rejiggered in a 
succession of orders from WPB and 
the War Food Administration. ‘The 
implication is that farm machinery soon 
should be plentiful. 

But wary implement manufacturers 

are restraining the temptation to toss 
hats in air. 
e Behind Schedule—Excepting tractor 
production, which is close to schedule, 
farm equipment has been running 7% 
to 28% (an average of 13%) behind 
this year’s schedule. Things are look- 
ing slightly better. A few tractors 
scheduled for October delivery may 
reach farmers in September. 

But malleable castings are still the 
limiting factor. For example, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. is shy 300-400 
men in one Chicago foundry. And the 
War Manpower Commission has not 
as yet moved to make available the 
labor without which WPB’s new sched- 
ules are but a rosy dream. 

In the last 18 months, production has 
exceeded that of the 1930's, actually 
gaining on replacements, while produc- 
tion of repair parts has kept going much 
machinery that otherwise would have 
been junked. Nevertheless, allowance 
for worn-out farm machines and obso- 
lesence, as well as for export to rehabili- 


# 
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tate ravaged countries, must be super 
imposed upon demand created by the 
smaller, less efficient farm labor force. 


e Dollar Volume Is Up—Adjusted to 


1943 prices, the industry’s output of 
new machinery in five years has risen 
rapidly. Figures from WPB: 

DES kb ele hea has c aia are $355, 00 
5 RE ee 472 

in) Se eee 2 a 327 
RT eee ne were ae 23 

PPE ocr ian naaerias cons 469. 

1945 (est.)......ceeeeeeee 439,01 


Not taking into account what farmers 
with money burning in their pockets 
would like to buy but can get along 
without, the year starting July 1, 1945, 
must outstrip 1941’s world record out 
put by a substantial percentage to meet 
agriculture’s actual requirements. ‘This, 
say ogg egg men, is theoretically 
possible, but everything would have 
to break exactly mght. 

The season’s advance has killed 
most farmers’ hopes for new tillage, 
seeding-planting, or cultivating units 
in 1945. 

Now the pressure is for corn pick- 
ers, tractors, one-man pickup hay balers, 
and 12- to 15-ft. combines. 

e Schedules Submitted—Manufacturers 
early in May, at WPB’s request, sub 
mitted ambitious schedules for all the 
product they have plant ¢apacity to 
make. Expectation is that by June 
30 manufacturers will know what kind 
and volume of materials will be allo 
cated in the third quarter to mect 
these schedules. Best guess is that 
highest civilian priorities, probably 
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recondition small tools. At another shop, two farmers put 


finishing touches on a tractor (right) assembled from old 


auto parts. Since the program began less than three years 
ago, 18,000 machines and tools have been completely 
overhauled and 118,000 repaired. Besides shop facilities, 
Maryland provides free training courses in more than 20 
subjects of farm operations and conservation methods. 
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AMPLICALL 
Sound Control 
Unit 
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Weotherproof 
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W200 Series 
AMPLICALL 
with facilities 
for up to 24 
master stations 
and up to 12 
possible con- 
versations si- 
multaneously. 


. Reconversion can be taken in stride 
when the flexibly-designed RAULAND 
AMPLICALL Paging and Two-Way 
Intercommunications System is on 
the job. Management knows that 
AMPLICALL smooths out production 
flow ... gets things goimg more accur- 


ately with effortless efficiency. 


(P.S. AMPLICALL has been continu- 
ously available to American industry 


—get the complete facts now.) 
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Electroneering is our business 
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RADIO...RADAR...SOUND...COMMUNICATIONS 


Rauland employees are still investing 10% of their salaries in War Bonds 


The Ravland Corporation .. Chicago 41, Illinois 


AA-2, will be given fo 
approved schedules, lea, 
turers to scramble for th 
may now buy all the mat: 
can find over and above a 

If the imminent aboli: 
Controlled Materials Pla: 
products arrives as soon a 
authorities seem to think 
procurement of steel casti 
major materials becomes 
scramble among all indust: 
e What Happens?—The | 
not leave realistic producti 
purchasing agents of the 
ment industry jubilant. 
that they can get steel m 
book all of their third-qu 
allocations, unless major n 
backs intervene. What ha 
the bars are dropped for 
industries is anyone’s guess 

But getting full-capacity producti 
rolling right aw ay looks to the ind 
try like a willo’-the-wisp. Unless th 
Pacific war gets out of the way yp. 
believably soon, the farmer may hay 
just as much trouble finding machinery 
on dealers’ floors as he did last yex 
or the year before. Now, as then, it js 
unlikely that machines will materialize 
merely as the result of solemn incanty. 
tions on the banks of the Potomac. 


Detroit's Tractors 


Auto capital gets behind 
Ferguson’s farm plans, hoping 
greater rural prosperity wil 
boost sales of cars. 


Detroit is becoming farm conscious 
Hopes for being the center of a big 
new tractor industry built around the 
Ford-made Ferguson tractor (BW- 
Jul.8’39,p17) are being spurred by 3 
Board of Commerce agricultural pro- 
gram based on the conviction that a 
healthy rural economy will bring mor 
vehicle business to town. 

e Million a Year—Harry Ferguson, Inc, 
whose aggressive move into farm 
machinery has made it a storm center 
has most ambitious postwar plans. The 
concern is thinking in terms of a mi. 
lion tractors annually after the war 
This is almost quadruple the largest 
year the entire industry has ever had; 
older established firms figure that not 
more than 5,000,000 of the 6, 
U. S. farms can use a tractor profitably, 
and relatively few of these could us 
more than one tractor. 

The Census Bureau estimates ab 
2,000,000 tractors on U. S. farms. 
industry has been selling tract 
for 25 years, has been pushing ! 
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.»- and more to come 


With engines warmed up for the take- 
off, Boeing B-29 Superfortresses fill the 
long runway on Saipan . . . one behind 
another, as far as the eye can see. 
Across the field, as on other fields in the 
Marianas, still more wait to wheel into 
line. Tomorrow you will read in your 
paper: “Industrial targets in Tokyo have 
been hit again by a force of over 300 
B-29 bombers.” 


It was less than a year ago that the 
first attack on Japan by the giant Super- 
forts thrilled the nation. Today their 
valiant crews are regular commuters on 
the more than 3000-mile round trip. In 
waves of sky-filling formations, they 


DESIGNERS OF THE 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS « 
THE KAYDET TRAINER 


carry destruction to the enemy's work- 
shops on a relentless schedule. 


Back of this achievement is another 
story—an epic of production. To design, 
build, test and manufacture in quantity 
an airplane that so far exceeded all pre- 
vious bombers in bomb-load, speed and 
range — and do it in time — was an un- 
precedented task. It called for pioneer 
work in engineering, tooling and plan- 
ning. New facilities and processes had 
to be started from scratch. Methods had 
to be devised for putting the vast manu- 
facturing program into effect, not only 
in Boeing’s own plants but in those of 
other aircraft companies, chosen by the 


THE FLYING FORTRESS 
THE STRATOLINER e 


e THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


Finish the Fight—with War Bonds 


Air Technical Service Command of the 
Amny Air Forces to help increase quan- 
tity production of the big planes. 

Impossible as the job looked, Boeing 
men were’ equal to it. Superfortresses 
are rolling off the production lines in 
steadily mounting numbers. In the 
hands of hard-hitting American airmen, 
they are vital weapons in the war against 
Japan, and there are more . . . many 
more to come. 


Tomorrow Boeing research, design, engi 
neering and manufacture will be applied 
to peacetime aircraft for your use .. . your 
assurance that any such product “Built by 


Boeing” will be built to lead, 


BOEING 


Torrington Needle Bearings 


—Help Handling Equipment 


Stand Up to Rough Usage 


Few items of industrial equipment get rougher handling than 
the trucks and dollies that travel endlessly through factory 
aisles, moving tons of materials and finished parts from de- 
rtment to department. That’s why so many such trucks and 
ollies ride on Faultless Industrial Casters equipped with Tor- 
rington Needle Bearings. 


Though small and compact, Torrington Needle Bearings are 
designed to deliver top anti-friction performance under the 
most severe requirements. Their long life and ease of lubri- 
cation help keep many types of materials as and manu- 
facturing equipment re ney efficiently ... help deliver more 
output with less outage time for maintenance. 

You should know about these and other Torrington Needie 
Bearing advantages in terms of the manufacturing or handling 
equipment you design, build...or buy. Our new Catalog 32 
gives complete engineering data on the wide range of types, 
sizes and applications. Write for your copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 + TORRINGTON, CONN. + SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland Seattle 
San Francisco Chicago Los Angeles Toronto London, England 
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small, rubber-tired tract nce # 
1930’s. The older firms the ta 
are less optimistic than ] ad 
getting easy orders in vol 
from the no more tha 
sales-resistant farmers on tree: 
farms who constitute tl Jo 
potential for original equip: cat, 

e Must Look Abroad—A — 
life of a tractor is 14 y a 
arithmetic computes the  indys 
maximum sales potential 304 
tractors a year, once eve: 1 
one. To reach his milli nit 
Ferguson will, therefore, | t 
two-thirds of his output al 
he succeeds in monopolizing 
tic market. 

Of course, Ferguson’s iratios 
reach far beyond continental Upj 
States. Plans have been drawn for ¢ 
tribution from the United Sty 
throughout the Western Hemisphe; 
where the postwar potential is figure: 
by the Ferguson people at 17,78), 
tractors. 

This total is challenged by other ¢o; 
panies. Undoubtedly, they agree, poy 
war Latin America will be an expanded 
market. How many tractors can be y 
there depends less on need than on pur 
chasing power, according to more ort! 
dox and correspondingly less imagi: 
tive implement men. 

Beyond that, a delegation headed | 

Ferguson has just left for London ¢ 
map plans for establishment of oper 
tions in the Eastern Hemisphere 
soon as feasible. Manufacture and 
sembly of tractors and implements i 
China and India aré.the long range o| 
jectives. 
e Lower Price Goal—If volume can 
brought to 1,000,000 a year, Fergus 
expects to be able to sell its tractor 
between $500 and $600, with imple 
ments priced accordingly. This would 
not necessarily shake the industry to it 
roots or bring all the farm tractor 
volume tumbling into Ferguson 
basket. 

Prices of the Ferguson tractor since it 

introduction in 1939 have been con- 
sistently above the prices of Allis-Chaln 
ers models B and C, and of Intem:- 
tional Harvester Farmalls A and B, wit! 
which they are rather closely compar 
able after upward adjustment of AC 
and Farmall prices to provide the extras 
that are included in the Ferguson lis 
price. 
e Headquarters Shifted—Headquarte: 
of the Ferguson organization will short! 
be moved from the Ford River Rouge 
works to the company’s old Highland 
Park plant. Tractors will be built 
there, and business conducted from 
that address. 

From that center will go out lines 
of association with smaller farm impit 
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nt concerns building a complete 
, of 160 different pieces of equip- 
many of distinctive Ford-Fergu- 


aby ont, m 

oluy ye ’ All are built to operate 
early with the Ford-built tractor. 
gral 


m Wins Ally—The Ferguson 
inking has impressed Detroit's in- 
try-minded Board of Commerce to 
- extent that it has set up a complete 
‘cultural program. 
its basic planks call for about the 
me things Ferguson has publicized 
his social and economic goal for 
» farmer. These include preservation 
4 improvement of agriculture’s pro- 
tive plant, reduction of farm pro- 
nction costs through use of modern 
echanization and power, and im- 
wed rural conditions generally. All 
{ these lean toward greater prosperity 
the farm regions, hence larger sales 
f automobiles, and more business for 


Detroit. 


\ Food Crisis? 


Agriculture Dept. experts 
Houbt that the cold spring spells 
ouble-yet—for vegetables in 
ation’s late crop states. 


Food authorities in Washington 
ren't accepting at face value all the 
are stories about damage to fruit and 
egetable crops. 

They agree that the lateness of the 
ason over the northeastern quarter of 
he country doesn’t brighten prospects. 
Record June cold during the first few 
ays of the month (BW—Jun.9’45,p9) 
tame pretty close to capping the climax, 
but a bit of sunshine toward the end 
bf last week aided farmers’ day and 
ight efforts to finish late planting. 
Trouble Aplenty—And, aside from 
weather, farmers have plenty of worries: 

There’s the labor su Wy, Reports 
that German prisoners of war are to be 
retuned to the Reich are disquieting. 

West Coast growers are apprehen- 
ive about refrigerator cars, although 
Vashington is convinced that the Dept. 
of Agriculture and Office of Defense 
ransportation won’t permit a crisis to 
develop. 

Distribution is complicated by tie-in 
siles through which dealers may, for 
example, be obliged to buy scrawny 
apples to get strawberries. OPA’s at- 
tempt to crack down on this practice is 
still not effective. 

* Late Yields in Doubt—In general, the 
arly producing states have been fairly 
Successful in meeting spring demand 
for fresh fruits and vegetables. More 
concern is felt about the late states— 
those that supply most of the onions 
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Ss 
RINGTON BEARING 
— BOMB SPINNERS 
ACHIEVE NEW SPEEDS 


Drawing from photograph of bomb spinning 
machine manufactured by W. S. Bowling. 


Faced at the start of the war with 
the greatest demand in all history, 
bomb manufacturers asked Tor- 
rington to design and build bear- 
ings that would enable the spindles 
of bomb spinning machines to 
operate at speeds up to then 
thought impossible. 

Within a very short time, large 
spindles equipped with specially designed Torrington Bear- 
ings were turning at speeds even greater than those asked for... 
speeds up to 1500 revolutions per minute, with equivalent pitch 
line speeds of 8000 ft. per minute. 

This meant the solution of challenging engineering and 
design problems. For an example, a bearing had to be designed 
to carry the rapidly alternating radial and thrust loads on the 
fixed end of the spindle. A 2-row tapered roller bearing, with 
special cage features has proven very satisfactory for this posi- 
tion. The characteristics of the cylindrical roller bearing were 
needed for the floating end. . 

Meeting the challenge of unusual friction problems on heavy- 
duty machinery is the year-round job of Torrington’s Bantam 
Bearings Division. The experience and cooperation of our 
engineers are at your disposal, now and postwar. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY - BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


STRAIGHT ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER 
NEEDLE + BALL 


+ AMERICA’S x 
MOST WIDELY USED 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 


Those forms loaded on the office boy represen 
hours of typing and drafting work when copied 
by ordinary methods. A-PE-CO copies them all 
— photographically — in a matter of minutes! 
A-PE-C s time, labor and money saving _—< 
our busi- 


tility works for every department of 
—4 ave been 


ness. Over 100 different copying jobs 
reported by A-PE-CO users, who rely on photo- 
copying as a handy, practical, everyday procedure. 
Anyone, Anytime Can Make Photocopies 

The office boy or girl can make error-proof, easy- 
to-read copies direct from anything written, print- 
ed, photographed, typed or drawn — even if on 
both sides. It’s amazingly simple! 
Copies are made at one-a-minute speed in the 
privacy of your shop or office. No darkroom, 
camera, film nor technical knowledge is needed. 
Once you've used A-PE-CO photocopying, you'll 
marvel at the volume of copying done quicker, 
easier and at lower cost! 
The A-PE-CO folder tells the story . . . shows 
how A-PE-CO photocopying speeds work .. . 
helps coordinate your business. Take a moment 
a Now — to send for the facts. 

AMERICAN co. 

2849 N. Clark Street, . B-65 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
Representatives in principal 

cities and Ca 


Seecerer” 


: purchasing, * 
ng LEnaineetiNas, Ape 


and potatoes that must keep through 
the winter, the tomatoes and snap 
beans and corn for canning. 

Here, in brief, is how the govern- 

ment’s crop experts size up the out- 
look: 
e Onions—In contrast to the severe 
spring shortage of two years ago, this 
year’s supplies from the early states will 
approximate prewar normal even though 
35% below fast season’s bumper yield. 
In Texas, which produces about 10% 
of all the country’s onions, bad weather 
has resulted in low yields and wide- 
spread abandonment of acreage; above- 
average yields in Louisiana and Califor- 
nia only partly compensate. 

Food officials expect higher retail 
price ceilings to be established with a 
view to encouraging replanting in late 
states where crops Be been damaged 
by the weather. Extent of damage in 
New York (largest onion producer and 
mainstay for winter markets) and other 
runners-up such as Michigan, Colorado, 
and Idaho, cannot yet be determined. 
If these states live up to earlier plant- 
ing intentions, they will set out 142,520 
acres (compared with 176,760 in 1944). 
e Tomatoes—Largely increased acreage 
in Texas and the Southeast (normally 
producing about 16% of the national 
supply) apparently is resulting in a 
25% increase in the early crop com- 
pared with 1944 spring output. 

There has been frost damage in Cali- 
fornia and other states that produce 
the “intermediate” or midsummer sup- 
ly. 

é ‘Prospects in late states (such as New 
Jersey, Ohio, and Indiana, which pro- 
duce a very substantial portion of the 
canning crop) cannot yet be judged 
accurately, although much replanting 
has been necessary due to frosts and 
wet weather. The crop, even if it meas- 
ures up in quantity, is likely to be some- 
what below average quality. 

© Potatoes—Maine, which with Idaho 
produces the bulk of the crop for winter 
storage, has fallen two to three weeks 
behind planting schedule and fears 
extensive autumn frost losses even if 
acreage goals can be met. Idaho's 
weather recently has been moderately 
favorable, although it is too early to 
make any estimate on the crop. 

Production in the early states—which 
account for the vital 2% of the total 
crop which fills in between “old” pota- 
toes and the “intermediate” harvest— 
is put at about 116% of last year’s 
output, although there is much local 
variation in yields. 

e Lettuce—A bumper spring crop is hit- 
ting the market this year. Most of it is 
coming from California and Arizona 
and the block of southern states which 
contribute more than 25% of the na- 
tion’s lettuce. This supply is being 
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PORTABLE LUBRICATOR 


Now it’s on-the-spot lubrication § 

heavy farm equipment. A 245} 
portable service station (above), mag 
by Stewart-Warner’s Alemite Dj 
sion, Chicago, not only docs a greasin 
job in the field but inflates ti 

sprays on paint. The unit has ty 
pumps—one high-pressure, one low 
each with its own 50-Ib. reservoir. | 
]1}-h.p. gasoline motor drives the aj 
compressor supplying power for t 
single interchangeable air motor tha 
serves both pumps—to keep hard-to 
get machinery running smoothly, 


partially offset by a shrinkage in pm 
duction in the Northwest and along 
the Atlantic seaboard, while the size of 
the late crop in the Midwest and along 
both coasts is still unknown. 

Total supplies will probably nm 

about the same as last year, and wil 
take care of demand. Growers are now 
looking forward to good prices, whik 
buyers are expecting shipments to din- 
inish as warm weather starts to caus 
tip-burn in California. 
e Other Vegetables—Late frosts have 
cut into asparagus production and 
fouled up the commercial markets, but 
this year’s supply will be good. National 
production is evenly divided between 
California and the other early-crop 
states, and the late group, including 
New Jersey; combined supplies from 
both groups will fall only about 4° 
below last year. Prices will probabl 
remain high. 

Carrot production during comm; 
weeks may rise 15% above the same 
period last year, if predictions concen 
ing an expanded crop in California an¢ 
Arizona have been on the beam. Thes 
regions furnish about 18% of all sup 
plies. The belt of late states, reaching 
from California and the Northwest 
New York, will contribute about 40%; 
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It’s only about seven hours flying time to 
Japan for the B-29 Super Forts based 
on Saipan. But, even with clear roads 
and police escort, it’s a three day truck 
trip between Akron and Omaha for bomb- 
bay sections of these big bombers. And 
motor transport provided the only means 
of moving plane sections of this size. 


In 1940, America’s total production of 
all types of planes for the Armed Forces 
was only 6,086. In 1944, our factories 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORT. . 


. VITAL TO 


ts cae a 


delivered the Axis-staggering total of 
96,369 ... the largest plane production 
program that the world has ever seen. 


Many of the parts and most of the ma- 
terials making up these thousands of 
planes traveled by truck at some time 
before the finished product could “‘take 
off” for the war front. This is equally true 
in the case of every other item of fighting 
equipment. It is estimated that 75% 
of today’s truck loads are war loads. 


oe A a 


In addition to being one of 
the largest producers of 
military vehicles, GMC also 
manufactures many com- 
mercial trucks for essential 
users. If you are eligible for 
a new truck, your GMC 
* dealer will gladly help you fill 
out an application. Remem- 
ber, too, your GMC dealer 
is headquarters for the origi- 
nal Preventive Maintenance. 


ae 
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INVEST IN VICTORY... BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 


Pontiac, Michigan 


PEANUT DIGGERS READY FOR WORK 


Latest in peanut harvesters are two similar tractor-mounted machines, devel- 
oped to save manpower on labor-short southern plantations (BW --Oct.28'44, 
p%6). Invented by Georgia growers, these diggers plow up the goobers, shake 
loose the clinging soil, and drop them on a rear rack for dumping into piles. 
The Victory harvester (above), invented by J. T. Thornton, Parrott, Ga., 
weighs only about 500 Ib.; the McLendon-Wills machine (below) also is a 
lightweight unit. Both are slated for production in time for the 1945 crop. 


but their probable production can only 
be guessed at right now. Since current 
demands exceed supplies, carrot prices 
will probably stick close to ceiling. 

Beet acre: age has taken a nosedive 
from last year’s level, when production 
flooded the market, but high yields in 
the southern states are expected to in- 
crease production about 34%. New 
York and Pennsylvania, which account 
for about three-quarters of total sup- 
plies, have not yet been heard from. 

@ Peaches—Dept. of Agriculture officials 
are now cooperating with trade groups 
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to push sales of the record southern 
—_ crop, which has turned out to be 
alf again as large as the 1944 crop. 
Georgia, which kicks in about 10% 
of the nation’s production, has hit the 
jackpot with its biggest crop in 15 years. 

Movement of peaches to market this 
year will depend on the number of re- 
frigerator cars at hand, and on the 
amount of sugar available for home 
canning. There is also a good peach 
crop in the Northwest, but the large 
central producing region stretching from 
Colorado to New York has suffered 


indeterminate damage { 
@ Apples—Current es: 
much smaller crop thai 
larger harvest than the 
crop. Cold wet weatl 
aged pollination, togct 
damage, have cut tl 
through the East and M 
larly in the Appalachi 
Northwest, which turn 
of all supplies, the 
delayed. Trade men 
area are predicting larg 
year, although somewl! 
than in 1944. 
© Grapes—Supplies will v dy 
below last year’s crop. The worst ¢ 
damage of the season has red jad 
fruit ‘belt running from tem 
York through Ohio, where about $ 
all supplies are harvested 
is still being surveyed th: 
western and southern stat 
California’s huge grap crop~al 
90% of the national grape productig 
will be about the same as last ye 
This, plus the fact that grapes will , 
be used for raisins on the | icific Cog 
this year, will help to ease supp 
@ Other Fruits—The eastern cherry ¢ 
will be less than half as large as 
year’s, but this drop may be offset }y 
record crop on the Pacific Coast. Fre 
Colorado to New York, both sweet ay 
sour cherries have been damaged | 
frost. But in the western states, wh 
about 87% of the entire crop is groy 
production has escaped the frosts a 
is shaping up unusually well. 
Northwestern growers are expecti 
a larger prune crop this year than ha 
while plum production in Michig 
and California is falling slightly belo 
the 1944 crop. 


NEW DWARF SORGHUM 


Latest entry to be announced amon 
the drought-resistant grain sorghums thd 
have been steadily gaining populant 
in the Midwest is a dwarf called Mid 
land. 

The Dept. of Agriculture’s Resear 
Administration praises Midland for i 
harvest qualities but points out t 
yields are slightly smaller than thos 
for Early Kalo. Midland is said to! 
little affected by “broken necks,” whi 
cause the mature heads of many othd 
sorghums to break over. In addition,! 
can be harvested by a combine becaut 
of its stiff stalks while many other typ 
fall over and lodge at maturity so ti 
they must be cut with a binder, shock 
for drying, and threshed—a laborious a! 
expensive proposition. 

Midland was grown on about 25, 
acres in Kansas in 1944, and present 
dications are that this year’s crop W 
utilize ten times that acreage. 
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‘veal ow in Storage 

ea Forest Service experiment 
hat ¢ ws that selective cutting of 
‘fe ec increases water runoff for 
est’s irrigation systems. 


To the recognized usefulness of forest 
nds, for timber, grazing, erosion con- 
sj, and recreation, U. S. Forest Service 
jentists are adding a demonstration 
it the forests may be so managed as 
. contribute more water to the West's 
rigation store. 

Selective Cutting—The overwhelm- 
ly important source of supply is the 
owfall in high mountain country. 
ver large areas this may amount to 
eral hundred inches, melting with 
e coming of spring and running into 
igation reservoirs, but retarded by the 
nous soil of the West’s 250,000,C00 
es of forests. 

A series of experiments conducted at 
¢ Rocky Mountain Region Forest & 
sge Experiment Station, Fort Col- 
ns, Colo., has shown that a consider- 


bably 
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her TY CURMMBbe increase in water supply is possible 
i aS By selective one of trees—if the cut- 
oltset by ing is done carefully to preserve the 


ast, Frog 
Sweet ar 
maged : 
tes, whe 


mest mat and prevent erosion. 
Snow Storage Increased—Largest loss 
potential water in the snow country 


comes from snow’s evaporating without 
ever touching the ground. A _ thick 
stand of evergreens catches and holds 
much of the total snowfall, whence it 
quietly evaporates into the dry air. 

Experiments with lodgepole pine, a 

slender tree that grows in nature as 
thick as a hedge, are most advanced. 
These show that as trees are cut out, 
the amount of snow reaching the ground 
increases. Optimum storage is reached 
when the trees are thin enough to per- 
mit most of the snow to reach the 
ground, yet thick enough to prevent 
the sun’s melting or evaporating it, 
thus saving the water-supply for the 
spring melt. The amount of spring run- 
off, according to the type of thinning, 
increased as much as 30%. Leaving open 
areas in the forest about as wide as the 
trees are high, proved best for snow 
storage. 
e Irngation Aided—In terms of water, 
it was found possible to increase by 
from two to Bre inches the amount 
which ultimately found its way down 
hill into the streams which serve the 
irrigation country. 

Translated into irrigation potentiali- 
ties, this means that ten acres in the 
high-country forests might be so manip- 
ulated as to provide enough water to 
irrigate an additional acre on the plains. 

If 100,000,000 acres of western for- 
ests should prove susceptible to this 
type of treatment the irrigation capacity 
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HEMICALS FOR GROWTH-FROM ROCK 


Nearly completed, the Tennessee Valley Authority's fused phosphate plant at 
odwin, Tenn., is expected to produce 120 tons of fertilizer daily if pilot plant 
ests are borne out. In addition to fertilizer, the plant is geared for.a daily 
(ton output of stock feed, obtained by adjusting the process to remove most 
of the fluorine from the raw phosphate rock—basic ingredient obtained at 
olumbia, Tenn. Experiments with the feed have met with success in the 
ennessee Valley; the eoncentrated fertilizer—its significant component phos- 
phorus pentoxide—has reacted favorably with some soil, has not proved as 
eful as ordinary superphosphate on certain western soils. 


of the West might be increased by 
10,000,000 acres, which would be an 
important gain in terms of support of 
human activities. 
¢ Tests Continue—John W. Spencer, re- 
gional forester at Denver, estimates that 
water thus saved is worth $3 an acre- 
foot, and believes that the use of the 
forest to increase the average yield of 
usable water “may contribute more to 
the permanent economy of the West 
than all livestock grazing and timber 
use combined.” He figures that forest 
lands so used may be worth $50 an 
acre. 

Long-range experimentation will con- 
tinue through 1950 at least, according 
to the present program. 


On a Sugar Hunt 


U. S. emissaries begin ne- 
gotiations for Cuba’s ‘46 crop, 
seeking ways to make the most 
of it in view of stringency. 


Two government men hopped to 
Cuba last week to begin negotiations 
for the 1946 sugar crop (BW—May 
26'45,p24). 

They are Earl B. Wilson of the Com 

modity Credit Corp. and Harold F. Row: 
of the Foreign Economic Administra 
tion. Wilson is after the sugar, Row« 
the black-strap molasses. ‘They were 
prodded to action by Rep. Clinton P. 
Anderson, who takes over next month 
as Secretary of Agriculture and War 
Food Administrator. 
e The Matter of Price—Anderson, con- 
cerned less with price and more with 
getting the*sugar, wants the deal sewed 
up lest plantings decline or competitors 
make off with the sweet. WFA sugar 
specialists figure that, rightly priced, the 
1946 Cuban crop could total 5,000,000 
tons against the 3,900,000 tons pro- 
duced this season. 

Syme figure that $3.25 per 100 Ib., 
against the $3.10 paid this season, will 
turn the trick, though Peruvian sugar 
has been selling recently for more than 
$5. South American buyers apparently 
would be, willing to pay more than 
$3.25 for all the Cuban sugar they can 
et. 

Officials realize that so large a Cuban 
harvest would wipe out all the one-year 
cane, leave no two-year old stuff for 
1947. Heavy dependence would then 
have to be put on the Philippines and 
Java. 
© Reaching for More—So tight is the 
over-all situation that Wilson, besides 
feeling out the Cubans on next year's 
crop, will try to lay hold of more sugar 
from this year’s grind. He would rather 
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“LET HIM HUFF 
AND PUFF 
—THIS KELLY 

IS TOUGH !” 


And tough Kellys are helping to win the war... The need 
of our Armed Forces for fighting tires is keeping Kelly’s enlarged, 
modernized plant busy day and night. New Kelly tires, completely 
redesigned, are proving out in service that when the going is 
rough, Kellys are still tough. Until these new extra-service 
Kellys are available, stretch the life of your present tires. Kelly 
dealers will help you make them last. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
Cumberland, Maryland 


TRUCK TIRES 


Proved and Improved for Over Half a Century 


have that than the cand, 
American countries, dra 
Cuban sugar supplies, ar 
this country. Some U. S. , 
like to limit imports of 
tions. 

Both Britain and Canad 
strictly to their allotm« 
Cuban raws; none in excess wil] be 3 
lowed on the boats. 

Anderson privately com 
past leaks in excess of a 
foreign countries. 


e Military Quota Fixed—\(ilitary tak 
ings also will be held t Lis year 
allotments so as to make ‘Tor 


pounds available for civilian 

WEA is expected to in 
season’s government payments 
processors (above the 124¢ p 
of refined, announced in 
and to make payments to | CESSOTS of 
continental, Puerto Rican Virgin Is 
lands, and Hawaiian cane by 
offsetting a part of their inc: 


t 100 hh 
February); 
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Boom in Farms 


Prices in Northwest have risen 
63% and more. War worker 
view farming as postwar haven, 
but some will be caught. 


Agricultural experts who for four 
years have been warning nonfarmer 
against purchasing land miglit as 
have saved their breath. Sales and p: 
have mounted stegdily (BW —Mar.} 
’45,p17). 

e Average Up 52%—Early this yeart 
average per-acre price increase over tlk 
1935-39 average reached 52%, accor 
ing to Dept. of Agriculture figures; but 
there seemed to be some hope that 
the peak had been reached, for a de 
cline in volume of sales was noted 

While the over-all picture may con- 
tinue to show less farm buying, ther 
still are trouble spots, such as the over 
populated war industry centers of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

In that area, with prices up from 
63% to 66% over prewar levels, sak 
still are booming. Inmigrant worken 
in shipyards, airplane plants, and other 
war industries, account for a large shar 
of the buying. They see the end of wa 
work, want to stay in the West, and: 
farm seems to offer security. 

e Sunny Side Up—Too many armchait 
farmers see only the bountiful output 
from the well-operated farms and th 
war-born demand and high prices {0 
products. They forget that farm pr 
duction is considerably higher tha 
normal peacetime demand and _ that 


uct 


barring wild inflation, farm prod 
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HE world’s mightiest flame-thrower, the huge 
gees : network of natural gas pipelines stretching across 
erica’s vastness, aims its flame into countless 
omes and kitchens; into the innumerable factories 


ated and offices we see through our windows. If the flame 
ed. 


ay com immialtered . . . ceased . . . our march to Victory would 

x, thee flbe stopped in its tracks. In wartime, or peacetime, 

pr ere would be immediate chaos. But that won’t 
happen. 

4 - The push behind this gigantic flame-thrower comes 

worker rom huge heavy-duty engines driving compressors, 

d othe operating continuously months on end, building up 


e share 
of wat 


and3 


pressure to shoot the gas to its target. Hundreds are 
Cooper-Bessemer engine-compressor units. Those 
shown above are only eight of thirty-one identical 
1,000 hp Cooper-Bessemers that help power a single 
artery of the vast network—the important 1,265 mile 
Pipeline recently stretched by the Tennessee Gas & 
Transmission Company across the rivers and hills 
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and farmlands of seven states from Texas to the East. 


Fact is, you'll find reliable Cooper-Bessemer en- 
gines serving on almost all major gas lines. Many, 
like those shown, are new units, the last word in ad- 
vanced design. Many others have been on the job a 
score or more years and are still efficient. For over a 
century Cooper-Bessemer has been helping America’s 
great industries serve America on land, at sea, and 
on the rails . . . furnishing the most dependable, most 
efficient prime movers permitted by the advancement 
of engineering knowledge and manufacturing skill. 
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AIR ATION 


Department Store losses due to smudging and soiling of 
valuable merchandise by dust, soot and smoke run into millions yearly. 


Electronic air filters now in use by many leading stores have eliminated 
such losses and kept merchandise fresh in appearance, 
resulting in increased sales and profits. There’s an AAF Electronic 
Air Filter for every commercial and industrial need. 
Write us—we can help you solve your dust problem. 
American Air Filter Co., Inc., 387 Central Avenue, 
» Louisville 8, Ky. in Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 


This Book 
Sent FREE 
on request 


Of particular interest for 
FOOD PRODUCTS e DEPARTMENT STORES e PHARMACEUTICALS 
FACTORY AIR CONDITIONING e BACTERIA CONTROL eo TEXTILES 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGES e ART GALLERIES e FILM PROCESSING 
HOSPITALS e OFFICE AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS e LIBRARIES 


prices after the war will | 
Even more alarming | 
tural economist than t] 
paid are the purchases 
poorly located, or too-sma 
lar demand is for “somet 
a $4,000 or $5,000 plot re 
down payment. Some of 
ers are headed for troubk 
In Oregon, typical 
Pacific Northwest states. 
piled by the division of 
economics at Oregon § 
show that the average 
the low 1938 prices f 
family-type farms ranged { 
to $20,000. 
e Novices Busy—Another 
feature of the present lan 
is that much credit is bei: 
by individuals, most of th 
enced in lending on farm 
Loans by the Federal Lan 
perienced in financing, continue 
down. 
This is how Oregon Stai 
phrases its warning to farm 
normal times it has been 
reasonably safe to go in debt t 
extent of 50% of the purchase pl 
the farm if the farm is a good 
and priced right. At the present 
land prices are so high and the p 
is so uncertain that debts in exc 
25% of the purchase price must be co: 
sidered dangerous. Of course, th 
safest way to buy land at these hig 
prices is to pay cash. The man 
goes in debt too deeply may | 
farm and all that he has invested i 
e Short-Term Speculator—An inflat 
ary influence on the current market 
the West is the short-term land spe 
ulator. Dept. of Agriculture figur 
based on farm real estate sales last 
in twelve widely separated western 
counties, show that in 1944 ident 
tracts of land resold within two yea 
of the time purchased numbered 54 
or 19% of all sales. The average holi- 
ing time was less than ten mont 
and the price increased 39% between 
purchase and resale. Average 
profit from resale was 40%. 
Studies show that most loans ar 
made at interest rates of from 4% t 
6%. Most loans must be repaid = 
less than ten years. The majority ax 
of the instalment type. 
e Estates Unload—The land __ boon 
across the country largely has ligu 
dated a backlog of land in the han 
of estates and credit agencies. 
Definitely on the credit side of th 
boom is the fact that well over hal 
the transfers represent purchase of 
ditional land by persons already in th 
farming business. Such _ purchas 
usually are by cash or with small ® 
debtedness. 
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PRODUCTION 


New “Rubber” Ready for Debut 


Ethanite, manufactured from methane gas, will soon graduate 
from the pilot plant stage to volume production. Process, tested for 
three years by Detroit syndicate, yields a variety of byproducts. 


Manufacture from natural. gas of a 
new synthetic rubber, “ethanite,” will 
jdvance shortly from the pilot plant 
stage to volume production, after about 
three years of testing. 

A Detroit syndicate of prominent 
businessmen put $250,000 into devel- 
oping the new rubber and building the 
present facilities for producing it. The 
promoters say ethanite has at least the 
wear and resiliency of natural rubber, 
and more than equals the resistance of 
known synthetics to sunlight and oil. 
Their product is said to have been 
proved satisfactory for mechanical 
goods applications, and its use for 
tires may also be feasible. 
¢ Cost Factor—Costs are as yet an open 
question. The pilot plant does not pro- 
duce on a basis warranting hard-and- 
fast conclusions, but indications are 
that they will be low enough to justify 
construction of the production plant. 
At one time, thinking was in terms of 
9¢ or so per pound. 

The enterprise grew out of explora- 
tory work of the Top O’ Michigan 
Oil Syndicate. Members include Man- 
ferd Burleigh, president of Great Lakes 
Greyhound Lines; T. M. Rinehart, pres- 


ident, Highland Oil Co.; and Harvey 


Fruechauf, vice-president, Fruehauf 
Trailer Co.—all of Detroit; and A. S. 
Hickok, president of Hi-Speed Gas Co., 
Toledo. 

Owning mineral rights to 16,800 
acres of land around Gaylord, Mich., 
200 miles north of Detroit, they found 
eventually more interest in their flow 
of natural odorless methane gas than 
in the oil indications. 
¢ Chemist Proves Point—The gas con- 
tains some 55 Ib. of solids per 1,000 
cu. ft., including very little sulphur. 
Chemist Glenn C, Casto of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., was brought in to test 
his belief that these solids could be 
isolated and synthetic rubber produced. 
a ayer his point, and more. 

€ process specified by Casto calls 
for the heating of the gas to 2800 F. 
then compressing and refrigerating it to 
—80 F., producing liquefaction. 

The material is then brought to one 
of three refractory towers, in which it 
is fractionated as it rises to the top. 
About eight pounds of synthetic rubber 
are eventually produced from each 
1,000 cu. ft. of the gas. 

e Gasoline, Too—Many byproducts are 
taken out. It has been found possible 
to produce six gallons of 100 octane 


SUCCESS STORY 


An aeronautical engineer by vocation, 
a specialist in plastics by necessity, 
William I. Beach this week received 
the annual top honor in the field of 
plastics—the John Wesley Hyatt 
Award, established by Hercules Pow- 
der. Beach, a stress analyst at North 
American Aviation, was selected be- 
cause of his original thinking in 
developing plastics forming methods 
competitive with metal forming tech- 
niques. He developed new methods 
for curing and laminating plastic ma- 
terial, which reputedly require less 
time and labor than making similar 
shapes of metal. Savings on each B-25 
bomber include 120 man hours. 
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Guard Workers’ Hands 
with JOMAC Heat- 
and Flame-Resisting 


PRECIOUS TIME is lost—maybe 
weeks! —when a worker is laid up 
because of hand injuries. JOMAC 
GLOVES are the highly favored 
“hand defenses” in leading shops. 
Jomac’s extraordinary fabric is 
thick with protective “cushions” . . . 
and lock-stitched to give up to 7 
times the wear of ordinary work- 
gloves. They can be kept clean... 
laundered over and over again. 


Write for details. C. WALKER 
JONES CO., Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


JOMAC 


inpusTRiA’ 
GLoves 


Three Types of Jomace Gloves 


e Regular Industrial Type 
e Heat- and Flame-Resisting 
¢ Safety Gauntlet-Cuffs 
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nly a miracle could save him 


-and did / 


T happens almost every day. 

Penicillin, the new wonder 
drug, is saving thousands of 
lives. For the precious mold 
once processed in tiny flasks is 
now produced in quantities 
undreamed of a year ago. 


To Chase Brass, selection of 
copper for the piping, mold 
tanks and other complicated 
equipment essential to the 
mass-production of penicillin 
was not surprising. 


For copper and copper base 
alloys combine the desirable 
physical properties of electrical 


For your convenience Chase 
maintains 25 sales offices (19 
with warebouse stocks) in 
principal manufacturing 


centers throughout the country. 


and thermal conductivity, cor- 
rosion resistance, ease of bend- 
ing and forming .. . and great 
durability. 


But what is noteworthy, in 
planning what you will buy 
(and make) after the war, is the 
choice of Chase brass and cop- 
pet by so many of tomorrow's 
industries. Chase Brass & Cop- 
per Co. Incorporated, Water- 
bury 91, Connecticut—Subsid- 
iary of Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration. 


Chase 


BRASS & COPPER 


‘| inadequate. After the dock is completed 


quality gasoline per 1,( 


gas. Various alcohols are deve), 

along with hydrochloric In] 

acids. . 
Not the least interesti f 4 


products is a powdery w! 
said to have all the attri} 
bon black except color. 
The ethanite can be { i tas 
broad range of hardness« Se ; 
dull or shiny as patent ther. 
also can be drawn out as thread +1 
used in textiles. 
e The Raw Material—The yp»), 
natural gas to produce ethanite and . 
byproducts is abundant. At pres 
five wells have capacities up to 700. 
cu. ft. each daily. The resulting top 
nage of solid matter is imore th» 
enough for the small pilot plant, Whey 
the production plant is built som. 
wells will be drilled. 
The syndicate, as yet unincorporateg 
has not completed its merchandisins 
plans. Half its output will go unde 
an early arrangement to the Standard 
Products Co., Detroit, large plastics 
fabricator. ; 


Cradle for a Giant 


WPB’s authorization of 3 
$203,440 graving dock marks 
home. stretch for Hughes’ big 
eight-engine cargo plane. 


A cradle to berth the world’s largest 
flying freight ship while it is being 
assembled and tested is under constr. 
tion on Terminal Island off Long Beach, 
Calif. ' 
e¢ Drydock Authorized—The War Pr. 
duction Board last week approved build: 
ing of a $203,440 graving dock for 
launching of the giant plane, the HK1, 
now nearing completion at the Hughe: 
Aircraft Co. plant in Culver City, 
Calif. 

The graving dock is required because 
the flying cargo boat is so huge that 
normal factory assembling methods ar 


late next month, the wings will bk 
joined to the hull, interior fitting 
placed, and eight Pratt & Whitney e- 
gines of 3,000 h.p. each will be 
stalled. The sky freighter should k 
ready to taxi out of the dock and ty 
its wings next January. 

e Shelters Two B-29’s—All other by 
planes will be dwarfed by the behemoth 
HK-1, designed to take off and land 
on water alone. Its wing span of 32) 
ft. (longer than a football field) wil 
permit a B-29 of 141 ft. wing span to 
nestle under each wing. The Martin- 
built Mars, heretofore biggest flying 
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asures 200 ft. from tip to tip. 
* ms sleck hull, 220 ft. on. the 
K. will be able to carry 750 soldiers 
a payload of 65 tons of freight in 
ition to 14,000 gal. or 42 tons, of 
line. Its gross weight will be 200 
ions, almost thrice that of the Mars. 
The cargo plane will have a cruising 
eed of 200 m.p.h., a range of 5,000 


Kaiser Pulled Out—Howard Hughes, 
he film producer, teamed with Henry 
Kaiser in 1942 to build three experi- 
‘ental cargo ships at a cost of $18,- 
90,000. Kaiser pulled out of the proj- 
t in 1943; a twin-hull design was dis- 
4rded for the conventional one-hull 
lane: but the $18,000,000 advanced by 
he Defense Plant Corp. was already 
sobbled up. Hughes expects to sink a 
ouple of million of his own before 
he experimental plane is completed. 
Despite misgivings of some aircraft 
und metal manufacturers, Hughes stuck 
to the original plan of making the 
IK-] of duramold, a combination of 
lywood and plastic materials. Only 
metal parts of the airframe will be brac- 
ing, leading edges of the wings, and 
engine mounts. 

«Moving Day Plans—Now that the 
plane’s parts are almost finished, Hughes 
engineers, after eight months of study, 
have planned the enormous job of 
heighting the sections 28 mi. from Cul- 
ver City to Long Beach. When moving 
day comes in August, the hull, wing 
«ctions, tail assembly, and other parts 
will travel separately omg a route 
dodging narrow highways; where neces- 
sry, utility poles will be transplanted. 


VITAMIN D PATENTS OUT 


A four-year battle over lucrative vita- 
min D patents reached its climax this 
week when the U. S. Supreme Court 
refused to review a circuit court deci- 
sion which held invalid three patents 
originally obtained by Dr. Harry Steen- 
bock, and which were later transferred 
to the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation. 

The trouble over the patents, all re- 
lating to vitamin production, began 
when the research foundation sued Vita- 
min Technologists, Inc., Los Angeles, 
charging infringement. A lower court 
ruled in favor of the foundation. 

When the case was appealed, the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals at San 
Francisco first held that ultraviolet irra- 
diation, the disputed process, was a 
“process of nature,” and reversed the 
lower court. Then last fall, after a 
rehearing, the circuit court withdrew its 
previous oats. in effect holding the 
patents valid. Finally, last December, 
it changed its mind again and held the 
patents invalid (BW—Dec.2’44,p22). 
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Hundreds of American passenger, 
troop and cargo ships are equipped 
with Welin Davits and Winches, 


Right: Outline drawing 
of Welin Davit, gravity 
type for single boat. Ar- 
row shows motor location. 


Left: Reliance watérproof 
Marine Motor for use on 
ZL °. Sa . 


eee 


like that shown above, 


..-Another Job for RELIANCE MOTORS 


Every time a new beachhead is established, invasion boats 
and barges must be gotten into the water in a hurry. Or, when 
a mortally wounded ship must be abandoned, smooth func- 
tioning of the lifesaving equipment pays dividends in precious 
lives. Sturdily built, waterproof Reliance Motors are giving a 
good account of themselves on the winches which go into 
action at the command, “Lower Away!” !f you need motors 
you can depend on in emergencies as well as for fully satis- 
factory long-term service, write to Reliance for information 
and recommendations. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


* Los Angeles © Minneapolis © New York © Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh * Portland (Ore.) © St. Lovis © San Francisco ¢ Syracuse * Washington, D. C. 
and other principal cities. 


1069 Ivanhoe Road ° Cleveland 10, Ohio 
. Birmingham © Boston ® Buffalo © Chicago © Cincinnati © Detroit ¢ Greenville (S. C.) 


RELIANCE“, MOTORS 


*Motor-Drive is More Than Power” 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Lightweight Garage Door 


Construction principles developed in 
the aircraft industry underlie the de- 
sign of the new Aluminum Garage Door 
(overhead type) to be manufactured by 


Fi 
q 
a 
|| 
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the Berry Door Co., Birmingham, Mich. 
Although it is a full 8x7-ft. size and 
includes an inbuilt, counterbalanced, 
operating mechanism (visible at the 
right top of the inside view), the whole 
assembly is said to weigh less than 60 Ib. 
Installation consists of centering the 
door in its opening, attaching two fone 
ng brackets with two lag screws each, 
afhxing a striker plate for a lock, and 
adding weatherstrips if desired. Opera- 
tion is almost effortless. Opening calls 
for starting the door to swing on its 
upward way and letting the counter- 
balance do most of the work; closing 
calls only for pulling a rope to release 
the operating mechanism and let gravity 
do the rest. It is said that multiple in- 
stallations can be made in multicar 
garages without the use of dividing 
posts or pillars—with all that means to 
accident-free garage operation. 


Color-Corrected Photoflashes 


Limited production of two new 
Color-Corrected Photoflash Lamps for 
use with daylight color film is being un- 
dertaken both by Westinghouse lec. 
tric Corp., Lamp Div., Bloomfield, 
N. J., and General Electric Co., Nela 
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Park, Cleveland. Both bulbs are coated 
with a new blue dye which is said to 
boost the light output of former color- 
corrected lamps by 40% and to make 
possible more faithful color photo- 
_ indoors and outdoors than were 
eretofore attainable. 

Reason for the more accurate color 
reproduction is said to be the spectral 
characteristics of the lamp light which 


THINGS TO COME 


Sugar, the venerable sweetener 
that normally graces the dining 
tables and ae counters of the 
nation, may take on a new and 
nonfood job when it again be- 
comes plentiful in the postwar fu- 
ture. ‘T-eated with allyl bromide 
or allyl chloride, and subsequently 
polymerized into a water-resistant 
plastic resin yet unnamed, it 
promises to become a useful in- 
— of varnishes and lacquers. 

mooth, glossy coatings made 
from experimental lots are said to 
be insoluble in most solvents and 
shatterproof on impact. 


e Upholstery nails for the postwar 
furniture industry will be driven 
at speeds up to three a second by 
the same new machine that cuts 
and forms them. Although a new 
three-story building is to be erected 
in the near future for the manu- 
facture of the nailer, all construc- 
tional and operational details of 
the machine are withheld by its 
developer. 


simulates average outdoor daylight con- 
ditions and provides an improved color 
balance. Sizes of the two lamps will be 
a 5B midget and a 21B—the former to 
be about the size of a plum or large 


English walnut and the latter about the - 


same as a modern 60-w. incandescent 


light bulb. 


Solventless Resin Adhesive 


Newest formulation of the National 
Starch Products Co., Resyn Adhesives 
Div., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
is Resyn Adhesive 03605. It is de- 
scribed as a fast-setting, solvent-free, 
synthetic resin emulsion which not only 
adheres paper labels to “V” board, 
wood, black or galvanized iron, syn- 
thetic rubber, and so on, but serves as 
a waterproof label overcoating. 

The adhesive comes in the form 


of a cold liquid, which . 
with water, for applicatio 
gumming machine. Whe: 
overcoating, the emulsion 
immediately to deposit 
waterproof, abrasion-resist 
on the surface of a label. | 
are said to be neither 
smeared. 


H-Section Drafting Spline 


One of the newest aids { 
tectural or engineering draft 
Yardley H-Section Spline f 
simple and compound cur 
truded in several lengths fro: flexi 
transparent Tenite plastic by the Yy,; 
ley Plastics Co., Parsons Ave., Colyy. 
bus, Ohio. 

The H-shaped cross-section of + 
tool serves a double purpose in that » 
holds the ruler in smoother curyes thay 
would otherwise be assumed and fy 
nishes a channel for heavy, metal hojd. 


the archj 
1aN) 45 the 
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ing “dogs.” The latter are made with 
overhanging hooks that fit the cha 
nel and hold the spline firmly to am 
curve required for a particular drawing 
or rendering while the draftsman exer 
cises his pencil or ruling pen. 


Windowed Fiber Cans 


The problem of providing a sales-' 
ticing, circular window in the side of a 
fiber containers has been solved in the 
Transo Can, new product of the Wei- 
man Bros., 325 N. Wells St., Chicag 
10. It comes in a single 3%-in. diameter 
and a variety of heights with a sturd 
2-in. nonflammable, cellulose-acetate 
window held tightly between two lay- 
ers of paperboard. ; 

The outer layer is varnished for 
cleanliness in handling; the inner one 
is coated with clear paraffin wax to © 
ceive products ranging from candy and 
salted nuts to dry chemicals, small hard 
ware items, and electrical parts. Can 
bottom and top are metal with a © 
placeable, pry-off metal cover. 
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FOR 50 YEARS PHILCO HAS BEEN A LEADER 
IN INDUSTRIAL BATTERY ENGINEERING 


To operators of electric industrial trucks a PHILCO has 
long meant a big storage battery that provides the power to 
move great pallet loads of materials. For more than 50 years, 
important developments in storage battery design have come 
from Philco engineers. The latest of these is this revolution- 
ary new Philco “Thirty”, with 30% longer life! It’s the tough- 
est battery ever built for heavy industrial motive power service. re 
Its far longer life is news of the utmost importance for all who ba the now Paiico “Uhicw” Sene- 
. d i age Battery, a revolutionary new 
seek lower costs in materials handling, today and after the construction principle employ- 
war. There’s a Philco Storage Battery for every need in in- ing fabricated glass tape insula 
dustry—mine haulage, railway service, oil switch control. tion, greatly-incresses the life ot 
z . the power-producing positive 
telephone service, and many others. Write for latest catalogs. plates. Only Philco “Thirty” has 


this great new development 
which adds 30% and MORE to 
FOR THE LATEST IN MODERN BATTERY DESIGN... SPECIFY Storage Battery life. 


PHILCO Storage Batteries 


PHILCO CORPORATION + STORAGE BATTERY DIVISICN + TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 


How many uses can 
| your plant make of 
Hein-Werner Jacks? 


HEIN-WERNER 


HYDRAULIC JACKS 


of 3 to SO tons capacity 
make it easier for men to 


®@ Lift Heavy Loads 
® Move Machines 
® Press Bushings, 
Gears, Pinions, etc. 


Chances are a lot of jobs can be done quicker 
and easier by using H-W Hydraulic Jacks... 
Made in models of 3, 5,8, 12, 20, 30 and 50 
tons capacity. . . For details, consult nearest 
industrial supply distributor, or write us. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 


2 cents a day! That’s the ap- 
proximate average cost to run 
a G-E water cooler! Postwar 
... provide cool 

- drinking water 

for everybody 
: in your business. 
: You’ll get a 
big 2¢ worth in 
employee ef- 
ficiency and good 
will. General 
Electric Co., 
Section 5866, 
Bloomfield, N.J. 


GENERAL £2 ELECTRIC 
WATER COOLERS 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIS7 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations aff 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation 


€¢ting 


Revocations and Relaxations 


Continuing its program of casing pro- 
duction. and distribution controls, WPB 
last week revoked er relaxed restrictions 
of the following orders: 

CMP Materials—CMP Regulation 6, 
Schedule A, amended to remove restric- 
tions on the use of stecl, copper, and elec- 
trical materials in construction work spe- 
cifically authorized by WPB. Appendix II 
of the schedule amended to allow installa- 
tion of any equipment that can be obtained 
without a rating, except oil-fired and natural 
gas-fired equipment. 

Order M-160, controlling use of beryllium 
metal, revoked. 

Utilities—Utilities Order U-1, amended to 
revoke virtually all controls on installation 
of facilities by electric, gas, water, and 
communications utilities and to permit util- 
ities to make any addition to plant on 
an unrated basis, except building construc- 
tion with a materials cost of over $25,000. 

Chemicals—Order M-224, which gov- 
erned allocation of furfural, revoked. 

Order M-287, controlling anhydrous 
aluminum chloride, revoked. 

Order M-342, controlling allyl alcohol 
and allyl chloride, revoked. 

Machinery and Equipment—Priorities 
Regulation 13, Lists A and B, amended 
to remove special sales restrictions from 
various items deleted from the lists. 

Order L-42, Schedule XII, which re- 
stricted the use of metal in manufacture 
of plumbing fixtures, revoked. Controls 
established by other orders, however, still 
apply. 

Order L-123, covering production and dis- 
tribution of 26 specific items of general in- 
dustrial equipment, revoked. Other orders 
aplying to the items remain in effect. 

Order L-236, Schedule 1, restricting 
manufacture of builders’ finishing hardware, 
cabinet locks, and padlocks, revoked. 

Order L-265, amended to remove from 
control certain items of clectronic equip- 
ment, including radio antennas, blank re- 
cording discs, and spring-motor acoustic 
phonographs. 

Order L-316, placing simplification and 
standardization restrictions on the produc- 
tion of vitrified clay sewer pipe, revoked. 

Consumers’ Durable Goods—Order L-5-c 
amended to permit resumption of domestic 
mechanical refrigerators in the third quarter 
of 1945, subject to assignment of specific 
production authorization to manufacturers. 
Distribution controls remain unchanged. 
As indicated earlier (BW—May26'45,p8), 
WPB has authorized production of 265,- 
000 of these refrigerators for the third 
quarter. 

Order L-6, amended formally to permit 
production of 350,000 domestic washing 
machines in the third quarter (BW —Jun. 
2°45,p28), Priorities assistance will be 
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granted for washing machin 
ironers and driers, 
may also be resumed under th 

Order L-257-c amended b 
to Order L-257 to case quota 1 
farm machinery for the m 


In July, all quota restriction 


moved. 


Imports—Gencral 
amended to remove from its 
following imports: soft cotton 
weed, deerskins, quebracho, ist 
istle products (except istle rope, 
yarn), high-grade balatas, red 
beryllium ore, salts and metal 
also announced that authorizations + 
port Pima cotton from Peru wi 
be based on the applicant's 
during the period 1936-1941. |; 
been added to the list of territorics f 
which wool may be imported without |i 
tation as to quantity. 
Peru cotton and 
Form WPB-1041 
Clothing & Leather Bureau, Washingto; 


D. C. 


Miscellaneous—By allowing cutter 
contracts for the armed services to prod 
for military quality shoes two pairs fewer of 
outersoles and midsoles from each bend th 
they were formerly required to make, WPB 
has made available an additional amount 
leather for civilian 


Order M-130.) 


Increased Civilian Supply 


WPB has announced <a special prog 
for producing 1,320,000 units of wome 


producti 


Applicants for both 
wool ould { 


WPB’s Textile 


es, 


WPB hus 


(Direction 12 


work clothing during the third quarter of 
1945. The following materials will 


located: twill, 


drill, gabardine, sccrs 


carded broad cloth, poplin, long cloth, net 
flannel, jean cloth, corduroy, Class A a 
C sheeting, Mead’s cloth, covert. Iter 


Paper is a number | war materia! 
shortage — because 
different war items are wrapped, 
packaged, labeled, tagged, or made 
from paper or container board. The 
Pacific war will require stupendous 
So please do this 


over 700,000 


amounts of it. 
extra bit to speed victory: 

(1) Share this magazine with 
Because of the 
number of 


your associates. 
paper shortage, 
copies is limited. 

(2) Organize for a continuous 
drive in your office and plant to 
collect waste paper of any kind to 
put into paper salvage. 
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ided for include overalls, slacks and 
* suits, dungarees, jackets, shirts and 
bib aprons and overalls, utility 


plouses, 
siforms, Caps, and hats. 


\alt-War Food Administration has raised 
bom 2,100 bu. to 3,000 bu. the amount 
; malt which small brewers may use 
joring cach three-month quota period. 
smendment 10, WFO 66.) 


Meat-To assure hospitals, orphanages, 
Jjums, and similar institutions a suffi- 
ot supply of meat, OPA requires their 
uppliers to sell them as much meat of 
se same, or reasonably comparable, items 
« thes sold during the 1944 March-April 
sion allotment period to the institutions. 
Amendment 7, Control Order 1.) 


Motion Picture Film—While total third- 
marter allocation of 35-millimeter film for 
potion pictures represents a reduction of 
710,000 ft. from the second-quarter total 
622,180,000 ft. in the third quarter as 
ompared with 624,890,000 in the second), 
iviian users will get increased quantities 
of the film. 


ightened Restrictions 


To increase the amount of chafer fabric 
br automobile tires, WPB has eliminated 
| gutomatic authorizations for such fabrics 
yon end-use certification. Hereafter, they 
nay be obtained only on specific authoriza- 
ion following application on Form WPB- 
(78. Similar action has been taken on belt- 
y duck and hose duck. (Order M-91, as 
amended.) 


Textile Bags—No new or used jute, bur- 
p, or cotton textile bag may be con- 
erted for any other use while it still has 
commercial use as a bag, with or without 
mending. There are no restrictions on 
 anging the size of a bag, however. (WPB 
der M-221, as amended.) 


Thallium Chemicals—The recent heavy 
military demand for thallium sulfate for 
ye in controlling rats in war areas has led 
VPB to place thallium chemicals under 
he control of Schedule 107, Order M-300. 


Parafin Wax—Crude scale and refined 
parafin wax will be brought under alloca- 
ion control beginning July 1. Producers 
re requested to submit immediately a 
proposed shipping schedule for June. For 
hipments after June 30, suppliers must file 
Form WPB-2946 by the 15th of the month 
seceding; users should file on WPB-2945 
before the 10th of the preceding month. 
Schedule 108, Order M-300.) 


Railroad Crossties—WPB has given pro- 
luction of these ties an urgency rating to 
elp meet a serious shortage, 


Price Control Changes 


Manufacturers’ maximum prices for buff 
nd polishing wheels used by the metal in- 
lustries for the finishing of tin plate and 
bther metal surfaces have been raised 9%. 
Amendment 2, Revised Regulation 136.) 


» Hardwood Plywood—OPA has reestab- 
ished ceiling prices for hardwood plywood 
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IF YOU’RE SWAMPED 
WITH MAIL... LIKE THIS 


Send for this free book... 


TODAY, when so many business transactions 
must be handled by mail, it is more impor- 
tant than ever to keep that “incoming” tray 
clear—keep the letters, memos and inquiries 
moving promptly to the people concerned. 


Thousands of business men have found that 
Hammermill’s management-idea book, “Very 
Promptly Yours,” shows them how to put 
teamwork behind their letter-writing, route 
important correspondence through the office, 
and answer today’s mail today. 


You’ll find it helpful, too. It’s free. Just 
mail the coupon. No salesman will call. 


> Rely on Hammermill Bond for you: 
office printing. 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK --- IT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBL! 


Hammermill Paper Company, 
1455 East Lake Drive, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me—free—a copy of 
“Very Promptly Yours.” 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND KEEP THEM 


Name ' Position 
(Please write on, or attach to, your company letterhead). 


on direct-mill sales by intermediate sellers 1942, freeze prices. Item: id sal 
at the March, 1942, levels. Intermediate frames, windows, sash and 
sellers include distribution plants, jobbers, screen doors, combination < 
wholesalers, and others, except manufactur- work. They do not inc! Y 
ers. Sellers affected must submit to OPA doors and moldings. (Regulition 3% 
within 45 days (after June 6) data from © Consumer Durable Goods—\1,.., 
which their buying and selling prices can tanufact 
} “eon, ers of these goods are req 
be related to manufacturers’ ceiling prices. . 
pa : OPA district offices with 
The data will enable the agency to deter- 

, : their current catalogs and ; 
mine customary markups. (Amendment 4, tt Ce 
Regulation 568.) before July 15. This acti 

8 ” - help OPA in establishing « 
© Douglas Fir Stock Millwork—Uniform new manufacturers and in 
dollar-and-cents ceiling prices on mill sales of new goods put out by ol 
loll d-cent ling p Il sal f goods p I 


of these products replace the former March, turers. (Amendment 58, Re; 


ighing. 
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hg is achieved 
udgits’ with 


ings accolint: for 
of ‘Budgit’ C 
Quick, edgy lifty 
by equipping 


FLAG WINNERS 


Ackshand Knitting Co. Hallett Mfg. Co. Plymouth Rubber Co 


anti- frict ni be ngs through- Ballston Spa., N. Y. Inglewood, Calif. Canton, Mass. 

out. All w king! arts—includ- Air King Products Co, The Haloid Co. Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
; Brooklyn, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. Corp., Kansas City, M 

ing the a if load brake— American Fabrics Co. Heywood-Wakefield Co. Presto Recording ( 

operate 1 ina sealed. in Kansas City, Mo. Menominee, Mich. New York, N. ¥ 


Price Battery Corp. 
Hamburg, Pa. 

Rainville-Carlson, Inc. 
Savage, Minn. 

The Scotg & Fetzer Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Sidney Machine Tool Co. 
Sidney, Ohio 

Spence Engineering Co. 
Walden, N. Y. 

The Springdale Finishing C 
Canton, Mass. 


The James C. Heintz Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Howard Mfg. Corp. 


Atwood Vacuum Machine Co. 
Rockford, Ill. 

Belleville Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Belleville, Ill. Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Bristol Steel & Iron Works The Howell Co. 

upper and wef hooks that do Bristol, Va. St. Charles, Ill. 

Bulova Watch Co. Ideal Laboratory Tool & Sup- 
Philadelphia, Pa. ply Co., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Cape Ann Mfg. Co. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Carver Pump Co. The Kaustine Co. 
Muscatine, Iowa Perry, N. Y. 


counts for their 
efficiency. 


Internationa! Silver Co. 
Wallingford, Conn. 


/ They have aToller-type load 
| chain that does not stretch, 
stiffen, or bind. And, ‘Budgits’ 


hang in perfect balance with 

or without the load. 
Wherever there are loads to 

be lifted by hand around your 


Caterpillar Tractor Co, 
Decatur, III. 

Continental Can Co. 
Cambridge, Ohio 

Cornell & Underhill, Inc. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Limerick Yarn 
Manchester, 


McCormick & 


Harry Darby Miller Lumber 


Lake Erie Engineering Corp. 
Kenmore, N. Y. 


Inc., Whitney, S. C. 
Mills, The Sunlite Mfg. Co 


N. H. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Baxter Creo Taylor Freezer Corp. 


soting Co., Stockton, Calif. Beloit, Wis. 
Co. Thomas Flexible Coupling 


Springdale Finishing South, 


refut 
Tene 


plant, use a ‘Budgit’ Chain Kansas City, Kan. Kalamazoo, Mich. Warren, Pa. E 
Block. It’s efficient and so light BR ds Pent é: Remcun prong | Appliances Co United . er _— Corp trati 

& Co., Wilmington, Del. alery, +a. West Newton, Pa. ~ 
eather wae lift and cafry it Electric Repair & Construc- Morgan Construction Co. Varsity Mfg. Co. unif 
from load-lifting job to load- tion Co., Savage, Minn. Worcester, Mass. Springheld, Mass. cage 


National Roll & Foundry Co. 
Avonmore, Pa. 


The Warren Co. Rea 


Benjamin Foster Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


lifting job. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Pees : pro! 
“Budgit’ Chain Blocks are built Garod Radio Corp. sy ore Bard a Waters Conley Co. line 
to lift up to 4, %, 1, and 2 tons. Brooklyn, N. Y. ” % ve ochester, Minn. 
Prices tender $59 50 list. Send General Armature Corp. Ohmstede Machine Works Western Cartridge Co. wea 
for Bulletin No 357 for more Lock Haven, Pa. Beaumont, Tex. East Alton, Ill. : i 
detailed inf + General Aviation Equipment Otis Elevator Co. Wheaton Brass Works fail 
; eRe Sir att Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Harrison, N. J. Newark, N. J. het 
‘ | Se General Outdoor Advertising Packing Engineer Corp. Wolfe & Mann Mfg. C tio 
B DGI Co., Jacksonville, Fla. Cranford, N. J. Baltimore, Md. 101 
Rubin Grais & Sons, Pitt Engineering Co. Zalud Marine Corp. sta 
Ch by Bl 4 Chicago, Ill Chicago, Ill. Savage, Minn. . 
ain 0c Ss (Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for pases FS ~~ 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. duction announced prior to this new list will be found in previous issues of Business Week hin 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN tio 

Builders of “Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety ond Relief Valves ond 58 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
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raction Tangle 


Chicago voters approve 
Jan for unification of transit 
ss, but many stumbling blocks 
dnd in way of the program. 


Chicago straphangers kept a tight 
ip this week as the Chicago traction 
merry-go-round got off on another 
shit, Jaded veterans of the 40-year- 
jd mixup refused to get excited. The 
ewest move, they say, may actually 
cult in $123,000,000 worth of im- 
yovements to the city’s local transpor- 
tation system vaguely projected from 
ostwar earnings—but they have their 
sual misgivings. 

New Authority Approved—Party faith- 
uls of the Mayor Kelly-Govy. Green 
wlition dutifully registered a 6-to-] ma- 
rity last week in a referendum which 
silized a shiny, new plan for a Metro- 
olitan Transit Authority. This can, if 
it takes effect, provide municipal own- 
ship, unification, and improvement of 
he streetcar and elevated rail lines— 
both hopelessly in receivership (BW— 
Sep.23’44,p7 3). 

Most Chicagoans stayed away from 
he polls, content to let the Kelly 
forces “— the surface and elevated 
ines off of dead center where they 
talled 18 years ago. 
*No Shortage of Plans—On Feb. 1, 
1927, despite a record of money-making 
which was not broken even by the 
depression, the Chicago Surface Lines 
(streetcars) defaulted on payment of 
principal on $151,000,000 worth of 
onds which became due at the same 
time that the company’s 20-year-fran- 
chise expired and which could not be 
refunded because the city refused to 
renew the franchise. 

Each successive municipal adminis- 
tration has held out for some plan for 
unifying the surface lines with the Chi- 
cago Rapid Transit Co. (elevated). 
Reason: funds and earnings of the 
profitable, though defaulting, surface 
lines could prop up the isecally 
weak elevated. 

Repeated private consolidation efforts 
failed—the last only a week ago. Twice 
before—in 1904 and 1930—voters sanc- 
tioned public ownership plans which 
stalled. 

*Seven- Member Commission—The 
new plan was skimming through pre- 
liminaries at midweek. Day after elec- 
tion, the Ilinois Commerce Commis- 
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sion, which had been studying both the 
city’s plan and a private reorganization 
proposal, approved city ownership, as 
expected, and tossed out the private 

lan. This plan took the final count 
when the 1941 ordinance under which 
it was drawn expired last Monday. 

The referendum sanctioned: (1) a 
recent act of the legislature setting up 
the Metropolitan Transit Authority to 
which the mayor will name four mem- 
bers and the governor three, at $15,000 
annual salaries; (2) a city ordinance giv- 
ing this commission a 50-year franchise 
to operate the consolidated system— 
later to include buses of the profitable 
Chicago Motor Coach Co. 
© $87,164,000 Offered—The vote put 
the city in position to press its offer, 
made in the U. S. District Court at 
Chicago last fall, to pay $87,164,000 
for the two systems—$75,000,000 for 
the surface lines and $12,164,000 for 
the elevated (BW —Sep.30'44,p79). 
(Actually, the city would pay only $57,- 


164,000 because it would acquire $30,- 
000,000 now in the surface lines re- 
newal fund as part of the deal.) 

The properties would have a better 
chance to make a profit showing be- 
cause profits would be tax exempt and 
the system would no longer be re- 
quired to pay $3,500,000 local taxes 
annually, unless Illinois followed the 
taxation trend in Ohio and_ other 
states (page 70). 

e Secured by Earnings—Possible stum 
bling blocks include: 

(1) Peculiarities of the financing 
plan. For the lines’ purchase, the city 
would issue bonds secured only by 


expected earnings. Should earnings 
prove inadequate, bondholders are 
barred from foreclosure—there would 


probably be fare increases. The transit 
authority is given power to order these 
without permission from the state regu- 
latory bodies which previously have 
been reluctant to boost fares for the 
lines. 

(2) An advisory report of the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission. U. S. 
District Judge Michael L. Igoe, who has 
jurisdiction over both lines, may ac- 
cept or reject this report, which _ is 


CHEAP MONEY GETTING CHEAPER 
Yields on stocks and bonds show steady downtrend 
9 
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The current trend of money rates to record low levels is a striking phenomenon 
(and tribute to rigid government controls) since it has taken place during the 
nation’s greatest war and while government borrowing and spending has pro- 
ceeded on a never-before-equalled scale. Official opinion expects no decided 
change in the trend with the return of peace because of the huge liquid 
reserves stored up by individuals and industry out of war-earnings. Some pri- 
vate economists, however, think the trend has gone its limit, that from here 
on unduly low money rates will have an increasingly unfavorable effect on the 
banking system, on insurance and on the capital markets. 
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YOU CAN’T 
AFFORD TO 
OVERLOOK 
A BET 


Alert industrial management is mindful of the 
keen competition peace will bring ... and is antic- 
ipating it. Putting the ax to high production-costs 

where they begin...in the boiler room. Getting 
rid of antiquated steam-generating equipment, 
and installing York-Heat. They're doing it now. 

The York-Heat line bristles with exclusive, 
patented advancements ...spans the complete 
range of industrial heating and steam-generating 
needs. York-Heat Industrial Horizontal Rotary 

Oil-Burners and Boiler-Burner Units are equal to 

any industrial job, easily adapted to any plant. 

They cut fuel-costs by efficiently burning the 
heavier grades of oil. 
Do heating and power problems in your plant 
plague you when you think of post-war? Let our 
engineering staff help iron them out. 


= YORK-HEAT 


Division of YORK-SHIPLEY, Inc., YORK, Pa. 
Member Oil Heat Institute of America 


BUY BONDS — FINISH 
THE JOB RIGHT! 


0 a 


BOONS TO THE BRAINS OF A NATION 


PP 


TOPS IN LOOKS AND PERFORMANCE, the “‘Ace’’ Statement Machine 
incorporates every factor for safe and accurate operation, plus such Allen 
specialties as visible dials, automatic clear signal and fast keyboard. For state- 
ments, bookkeeping, adding and statistical work . . . available on priority. 


R.C.Allen Business Machines 


Makers of World Renowned Business Machines 


expected about the mid 

(3) A court test of th: 
ality of the transit autho 

(4) The fact that a, 
plan requires a two-third 
34,000 interested invest 
e Proposed Division—S 
lines bondholders are n 
prospect of recovering 
outstanding $72,000,00 
(which many had never ex 
as provided in the plan. Holde 
$40,000,000 worth of jun nds y 
have to split an estimated 000 on 
—the difference between t nd tots 
and the surface lines purchase og 
plus about $8,000,000 in ; 
assets. 

Security holders of the « 
in bankruptcy since 1932, 
in total cash distributio 
$15,000,000. 

But even if the city’s plan fizz) 
streetcar and bus passengers wil] : 
some relief. Last week the bus lin. 
announced that 75 new buses would \y 
delivered in Chicago June 15, Th 
surface lines have begun a $6,500,0( 
purchase of equipment, th Jude 
Igoe’s approval. Orders include 2) 
new street cars promised for earl 194 
and 195 gasoline-powered buses « 
pected by fall. Still on drawing board 
are plans for 100 new trolley buses 

Years ago the Illinois Commer 
Commission ordered the elevated line 
to make $40,000,000 worth of 
provements. Now optimists hope tha 
this order may be carried out 


CTs 


Bonus Payoff 

As bonds issued to veterans 
of first World War mature, the 
drive for payments to the new 
veterans gets under way. 


The bonus controversy which har 
assed so many presidents after the 
turn of the A.E.F. from France, 
finally reached an official and quiet end 
this week. On June 15 all 3% Adjusted 
Service Bonds of 1945, the bonus bond 


finally issued to veterans of World 


War I, matured and interest thereon 
ceased. 

e Long Controversy—Between 1!!! 
and 1936 the question of a bonus t 
veterans was one of the nation’s mos 
heated arguments, reaching its peak i 
the Bonus March on Washington # 
1932. Every President from Harding 
to Roosevelt had to contend with th 
subject. Three times, during ¢ 
Coolidge, Hoover, and Roosevelt « 


ministrations, also, powerful veter 


When final victory releases copacities now devoted to war production, Allen's entire resources will resume | gtOups were able to garner somethitt 
the manufacture of 10-Key Calculators, Portable and Standard Adding Machines, Bookkeeping Machines, 
Cash Registers, Statement Machines and All-Purpose Office Machines, electric or hand operated. | 64 
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A TEAM THAT’S 
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1919 


HEREVER you find food in 

the course of preparation— 
in homes, restaurants, hotels, hos- 
pitals, railroad trains, ships, service 
bases, or the shining dairies, can- 
neries and packing plants of the 
nation—you're pretty sure also to 
find Allegheny Metal, America’s 
pioneer stainless steel. 

Food and Allegheny Metal sup- 
plement each other like Mother- 
and-daughter; they’re a team, just 
about inseparable. That's because 
Allegheny Metal isn’t stained or 


factor—because it’s tremendously 
strong, and for all we know, doesn’t 
even wear out! The first installations 
made of it are about 20 years old 
new, and they’re stillas good as ever. 

What's more, Allegheny Metal 
forms and welds easily, and is 
highly uniform and dependable in 
quality—a great virtue to any fabri- 
cator. There may be a lot of places 
where staihless steel can fit profit- 
ably into your future. Let us lend a 
hand in your planning. 


onus f 
'$ mos attacked by any food or fruit acid— 
peak because it’s easy to clean and keep Allegheny Ludium Steel Corporation 


clean, and has a high sanitation 


Brackenridge, Po. 


+ ALLEGHENY METAL 
rethiggam “XD 18 Whe Time -Tested Stainless Stee 


16, 1945 ALSO HANDLED AND STOCKED BY ALL JOSEPH Tf. RYERSON & SON, INC. WAREHOUSES 


Muscle is not a successful competitor of mechaniza- 
tion. Manual methods entailing waste and drudgery are 
today outmoded for materials-handling. 


A suitable crane moves materials with smoothness 
and dispatch... steps up production and releases man- 
power for more productive utilization. 


Specialization ...and over 60 years’ experience... 
equip Whiting engineers for successful design of the 
right crane for any type of materials-handling. They 
will gladly analyze and report on your particular re- 
quirements. You can act today to save manpower with 
crane power... write Whiting Corporation, 15661 
Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 


BO cabemins ‘+ Quiet-Running -- Durable 


WHITING 
overteod F RANES 


by overriding Presid 
bonus legislation. 

In early 1936, the 
bonus drama opened 
through legislation 
dent Roosevelt’ s veto, 
what has proved to 
settlement. 

e Certificates Exchang: 
1936 law, veterans wer 
change previously \ 
Service Certificates (in 

endowment policies ji 

with Jan. 1, 1925) for « » hol 
of the bonds that hav: t mates ° ine 
These bonds, which had 


va gtter 
$1,847,488,400 when aut ed. th 2 
a June 15, 1945, maturit te. H 500. 
ever, these were also pa What 


mand, with the proviso that tho 
deemed prior to June 15 37 
receive no interest, and 
years’ time 82% were caslicd in 

An unknown number 
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TO A NEW FRONT 


The task of streamlining the Vetera 
Administration to the needs of vet dt 
erans of the present war gocs to 53MM. cj 
year-old Gen. Omar N. Bradley, com m: 
mander of Europe’s Twelfth Amie Se 
Group. His appointment is oe Onc 
as a conspicuous freezeout of existi eves 
veterans’ agencies. In announcing th 
shift, President Truman insisted 1 
change reflected no criticism of Brg 
Gen. Frank T. Hines, head of t 
office for 22 years; but commente 
that as a veteran of the last war) 


would not have wished to sce (uit; 
Veterans Administration oper ited rs 
a Spanish-American War veteumume 28 


efer 
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exchanged certificates are still out- 
bnding and the Treasury on June 15 
3 §316,909,750 in principal and 
9565,032 in accrued interest still 
iting claimants. : 

Jsuance Will Continue—The Treas- 
-hgs announced that it will still con- 
me to issue bonds, which are now 
mediately cashable, in exchange for 
" gnmatured certificates still out- 
bnding. Also, it has pointed out that 
Fyre to exchange certificates is cost- 
holders some 27% of interest (3% 
’ nine years) on their face value, or a 
iter of some $400 on a certificate 
h a maximum value of around 
500. 

What It Has Cost—Expenditures cov- 
ng veterans of the Civil War, Boxer 
bellion, Spanish-American, World 
‘r I, etc., had cost Uncle Sam a 
ter of $26,983,551,349.80 up to 
ly 1, 1944. How much this will be 
reased by subsequent payments to 
sent G.l.s remains to be seen. Rep. 
» E. Rankin (Miss.) has proposed 
t Congress now authorize the pay- 
ent to all vets of $20 weekly for a year. 


2w Issues Ahead 


Wall Street expects much 
yvier stock offerings during 


both for refunding and for 
ding up corporate capital. 


AC On ¢ 


t those y 


Following the busiest April-May new 
yes market since 1930, all public of- 
ings of new corporate securities have 
en taboo since June | because of the 
ment Seventh War Loan drive. Wall 
rect underwriting houses are devoting 
ost of their bond-selling skill to help 
ake the Treasury’s campaign a success, 
nd they will stay on this job largely 
bough June. 

Equity Financing Up—Corporations, 
wever, are working on financing pro- 
ms, and there is considerable “be- 
ind-the-scenes” activity in underwrit- 
g circles in completing arrangements 
bh} many new corporate offerings when 
| Armite Seventh Loan drive has ended. 
Once again bond issues will pre- 


egarde 

5 . . 

oyistinggmgeminate. However, a substantial broad- 

me ing in the gradually growing trickle 
a equity financing is indicated. Some 


‘cd (MMMVall Streeters are now estimating that 
of Brig much as $250,000,000 of new pre- 
of th a stock issues may be offered in 
niy aione, 
Drug Company Financing—Particu- 
‘HY prominent as a participant in the 
ce (Guity finnacing field next month will 
ted ile the drug trade. Bristol-Meyers Co. 
etera planning to sell $7,500,000 of new 
eferred stock to augment working 
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Frick “Eclipse” compressors are built 
with 3, 4, or 6 cylinders. Ask for your 
copy of Bulletin 100, telling how these 
superior Freon-12 compressors handle 
air-conditioning, water cooling, food 
storage, and similar _ refrigerating 
work, 


| 


Gym un 't he txtercd@d in this: 


foretell. 


of ag 
you, your famil 


/ fe ndatls oe 3 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY z 


WAY « NEW YORK 


Adds to the comfort and health of the 
600 wounded veterans aboard the Hos- 
pital Ship “Wisteria”. 
cylinder “Eclipse” compressors, driven 
by steam engines, supply a cooling 
effect equal to the melting of 30,000 Ib. 
of ice daily. Temperatures range down 
to zero F. 

The “Wisteria” 
crew numbering 344. 
service, the ship has already been 
made famous by radio broadcast and 
magazine articles. 


carries a staff and 


WAY NESBORO, PENNA 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 1882 


Urta’ne Like thy 


His buildings can burn, 
but he doesn't know WHEN 
Accidents are bound to oceur, 
| but he doesn’t know WHEN or WHERE. 
i: Cars will crash, glass will break, objects wil! 
- |, fall, people will be hurt or killed, homes and 
businesses will be burglarized and robbed, em- 
ployees will be caught stealing and forgers may 
use his name, but WHEN or WHERE he can’t 


As a responsible citizen you need the services 
) insurance agent or broker to protect 
uur business against loss 
at befall mortal man 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


Too warm! Windows thrown open! Result—fuel cate that such facilities will be an important con 
wasted! Naturally, some families want more or less _ sideration in post war plans for buildings in whid 
heat than others. When each apartment dwellercon- _ people live and work. 
trols the temperature to suit his own needs, comfort Johnson is nation-wide. Direct branch offices it 
is assured and fuel is saved. That is why a Johnson _ principal cities afford practical cooperation in solr 
thermostat was installed in each of the 72 apart- ing temperature control problems. Johnson design 
ments in the Royal York when this exclusive build- | manufactures, installs and services with its own ful 
ing was built in 1938. time personnel. Ask a Johnson engineer from! 
In keeping with finer living, Johnson Automatic nearby branch office. There is no obligation, d 
Temperature Control for individual rooms offers course. 
the apartment dweller the comfort of a 


private home... Apartment owners : y ~ J O it N S Oo IN 


and managers discover many direct 


and indirect benefits. DESIGN SERVICE COMPANY 
Years of experience with Johnson pre eck ragslchge MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 


INSTALLATION 


Room-by-Room Control clearly indi- SERVICE DIRECT BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


»j Sterling Drug, Inc., is also 
ting on a sale soon of $12,500,000 
34% referred to refund bank loans 
pein $3,000,000 of cash, and 

uibb & Sons is about to ask 
' L approval for the sale of $15,- 
000 preferred stock to refund pres- 
g5 and $4.25 shares and acquire 
900,000 of additional working capi- 


These won't be the largest new- 
wey issucs, however. R. J. Reynolds 
shacco Co. expects to sell $49,000,- 
jof new preferred shortly to pay off 
st loans. Commercial Credit Co. is 
wise asking stockholders to approve 
sale of an additional $25,000,000 
preferred to refund 44% stock now 
and to secure $12,500,000 cash. 
sion Oil Co. of California is planning 
sale of $25,000,000 of new bonds 

nd an equal amount of new preferred 
refund bank loans and bonds and 
quire $10,000,000 cash. 
Refunding Plans—New preferred stock 
ferings for straight refunding purposes, 
sording to present tentative sched- 
will be equally heavy this summer. 
we issues have already been planned 
, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Crane 
, Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Bur- 
ngton Mills Corp., and Eastern Pipe 
ine Co., to mention only a few. 
As a result of the recent trend, 6% 
nd 7% preferred stocks are now giving 
y to issues bearing dividend rates of 
% ot less. 
To-date, only Corning Glass Works 
as had the daring to offer a 34% pre- 
ened (BW—Apr.14’45,p63). The pro- 
ged dividend rates on many of the 
ontemplated new issues of preferreds, 
hevertheless, have reached levels about 
slow as those borne not so many years 
w0 by underlying mortgage bonds of 
he same companies, and the end of the 
rend, as Wall Streeters point out, is not 
pn sight. 
*A. T. & T. Debentures—Heading the 
list of contemplated bond offerings in 
July is the $175,000,000 issue of 23% 
 con@™mecbentures the American Telephone & 
elegraph Co. recently announced it 
was about ready to sell for refunding 
presently outstanding 34s. 

This will represent the largest piece 
of corporate financing ever to be sold 
at competitive bidding, and it may have 
to compete with another Bell System 
ofering next month as Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. has already 
registered for sale $45,000,000 of 23% 
debentures. 

These two issues, however, are only 
part of the flood of new bond offerings 
expected next month. So many are in- 
dicated, in fact, that it is now believed 
some arrangements for spacing will be 
vitally necessary if a bad period of mar- 
ket congestion is to be avoided. 
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Heppenstall: 


the most dependable name in forgings 


In charting your course of future business, it's well to re- 
member that Heppenstall Forgings have a time-proved record 
for extra service . . . Dollar for dollar they'll cost you less 


to use—Heppenstall guarantees it . . . Heppenstall Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Your personal war effort is important! 


PUSH PRODUCTION ¢ PUSH BOND SALES 


ARE YOU MOVING 
MATERIALS MORE 


THAN 200 FEET? 


If you are, you will find you can do the 
job quicker and at lower cost with the 
Fork Truck-“Trackless Train” System. 


HANDLE 


The Fork Truck (a handling and stack- 
ing machine) unloads cars and trucks. 
Loads are deposited on waiting trailers. 


HAUL 
Loaded trailers are coupled to a tractor 
and hauled to destination. As “The Track- 
less Train” has no fixed path, it may 
travel anywhere that necessity dictates. 


STACK 


At storage, the Fork Truck removes the 
loads and stacks them to ceiling heights. 
Large volumes of materials are moved 
quickly and at low cost. For complete 
details request Bulletin 7-11. 


4146 S. Halsted St, Chicago 9, tit 
TRACTORS * TRAILERS + LIFT TRUCKS 


Utilities Cheered 


Municipal ownership gets 
setback in Ohio Supreme Court 
ruling that Cleveland Transit 
System must pay local taxes. 


Public utilities, long concerned over 
the encroachment of tax-exempt munici- 
pal operation in their field, were heart- 
ened last week: by a development hold- 
— of reversing the trend. 

e event was a 5-to-2 decision of 
the Ohio Supreme Court, holding that 
the municipally owned and operated 
Cleveland Transit System must pay lo- 
cal taxes on its real and cacct § prop- 


erty. 

Seented for Profit—The kernel of the 
decision was the finding that the transit 
system-is a private enterprise operated 
for profit. Factors in this conclusion 
are the methods by which the system 
was financed, and the fact that the sys- 
tem resells power, sells advertising space 
in its buses and street cars. The $17,- 
500,000 in bonds issued to buy the 
system did not pledge the faith and 
credit of the city, but were revenue 
bonds, whose owners would have taken 
the loss had the system failed. 

The court pointed out that if the 
property were tax-exempt, the loss of 
revenue to schools and other govern- 
mental subdivisions would shift the 


burden to the general tay 
taxing the property w: 
riders who benefit from, ; 
bear that share of the tot 
ermment. 

e May Add $150,000~— 
system, which has a cur 
about $22,000,000 a vea; 
$100,000 a year to the 
taxes. The decision, in . 
by the Board of Educa 
county auditor, would cost 
$150,000 a year in additi: 
possibly another $150,001 
bus license plates. 

Unless the city obta 
through a rehearing, or fin 
maneuver the case int 
courts and to the U. S. S, 
if possible, it seemed like 
would be made to exten 
principle to other function 
cities have assumed, such 
tion of golf courses, swit 
and airports. 

These, would appear to 
the heading of proprietary opera 
for profit, which the Ohio court , 
tinguished from purely 
functions, such as the m 
city halls, police and fire 
e Liability Is Yardstick—Thie case ; 
volved around a section of the Ohig 


| 


constitution (written in 1851) providing 
that “general laws may be passed to ex. 
empt from taxation public property 
used exclusively for public purposes 


This principle had been generally ac. 


Bread cast upon the waters by the 

Ohio Public Service Co. (Cities Serv- 
ice) is returning to give the company 
indigestion. During the 1932-36 de- 
pression years, the company contin- 
ued to provide street lighting to cities 
which were unable to pay the bills. 
Now free street lighting has become 
a standard demand in franchise re- 
newal negotiations. 
@ Massillon Pattern—At Warren,: 
Ohio, this month, a new rate ordi- 
nance provided for free street light- 
ing for its two-year life, at a saving 
of $75,000 to Warren taxpayers. 
Warren officials based their case on 
an ordinance accepted by the com- 
pany in nearby Massillon, plus the 
threat of a survey which, the city 
said, would justify demands for a re- 
duction in both commercial and resi- 
dential rates. 

Massillon does have free street 
lighting, but its cost to the company 
was covered in an increase, slightly 


Free Lighting Demand Spreads in Ohio 


less than 5%, in residential electric 
rates. The portion of the increased 
revenue not needed to pay for street 
lighting will be applied to reduction 
of the debt for street lighting con- 
tracted during the depression years 

Massillon residents accepted this 

arrangement without complaint. 
@ Other Cities Watch—Lorain, Ohio, 
has voiced a similar demand for street 
lighting without cost to the city, and 
other Ohio cities served by the com- 
pany are watching the trend with 
anticipatory interest. 

The Ohio Edison Co. (Common- 
wealth & Southern) has encountered 
identical demands in new franchise 
negotiations. Youngstown is dc mand- 
ing a cut in both commercial and 
residential rates, in addition to free 
street lighting. There the company 
has countered with an offer of a re- 
duction in commercial rates, residen- 
tial rates to remain as they are —and 
no free street lights. 
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shethe: 


mmen 


das applying to all municipal func- 


i one yardstick for determining 
hether transportation was a purely gov- 
qmental function, the court cited the 
tied rule that a municipality is not 
ible for the actions of its agents while 
ngaged in such a function. The court 

Ld it found little support for the con- 
tion that the city would not be liable 
or personal OF property damage in the 
seration of the transit system. 

* First-reaction fears that the decision 
ight result in the taxing of millions an- 
ually from the 130 municipally owned 
iectric power plants in Ohio, as well 
< waterworks, sewage disposal plants, 
and gas systems, were discounted when 


ity attorneys pointed out that these 


recedent-making decision conceivably 
opened the possibility that specific legis- 
tive exemption would be sought for 
tansit systems. Another possibility, 
however, was legal attack on the consti- 
tutionality of such exemptions. Airports 
were.ruled nontaxable in an earlier Su- 
preme Court decision, and determina- 
tion of their status now may require 
further litigation. 

Executives of a industries were 
frankly delighted at the Ohio develop- 
ment, following as it did an opinion 
last month of the Indiana Supreme 
Court that municipally operated utili- 
ties must pay the state 1% tax on gross 
income. Revenues from such sources 
obviously would have a tendency to re- 
lieve the tax load on privately operated 
utilities, which now must offset the tax 
differential by greater operating eff- 
ciency, higher rates or decreased earn- 
ings. 

Municipal utilities are taxed in at 

least eleven other states, Michigan, 
lowa, California, Florida, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Oregon, 
Utah, and Vermont. 
* Deterrent to Agitation?—The taxes 
imposed on the Cleveland system by 
the ruling would prove no burden at 
present. In the three years of city 
operation it has paid half its debt, re- 
cently refunded the balance of its 33% 
bonds at 14% (BW—Dec.9’44,p66). 

The coust decision, if sustained, may 
be expected to reduce agitation for 
publicly owned enterprises, since a fa- 
vonte and potent argument of their 
proponents has been freedom from 
taxes. Such an appeal was a strong con- 
sideration when the Cleveland public 
approved the acquisition of the Cleve- 
land Railway Co. after a long and bitter 
franchise wrangle. 
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oo the people in the eleven west- 
ern states reside in California. This is the 
West's greatest market. If, in your own sur- 
veys, the present and post-war opportunities 
in California occupy an important place, re- 
member this: At Bank of America, which 
serves California through branches in more 
than 300 cities and towns, planning for to- 
morrow is second only to the task of meeting 
the vital banking and financial needs of to- 
day. Executives throughout the country are 
finding the services of this bank invaluable, 
whether their interests lie in the field of agri- 
culture or industry, in reaching a vast con- 
sumer market here, or in approaching future 
foreign markets beyond the Pacific. Inquiries 
receive prompt attention. 


4 RESOURCES OVER 434 BILLION DOLLARS > 
California's statewide bank 


mee y - | - 
Hank of America 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California...San Francisco-Los Angeles 


MARKETING 


Used Car Prices to Drop 


Decline begins even before OPA announces 4% rollback 
on ceilings. Further gradual softening is expected as new auto 
production begins and cutbacks hit war factory workers. 


Even though a single 1946 model 

automobile has yet to come off Detroit’s 
assembly lines, auto dealers see indica- 
tions that the lush wartime market in 
used cars is tapering off. 
e Rollback on July 1—Prices had fallen 
below ceilings in some areas even before 
OPA’s announcement last week that a 
scheduled 4% rollback in all ceiling 
price schedules would go into effect 
July 1. 

It is indicative of the trade’s present 

temper that the announcement has been 
received quietly. When OPA tried to 
put through a similar rollback in Janu- 
ary—at a time when ceilings on used 
cars, imposed last July (BW—Jun.17'44, 
p32), had been in effect six months— 
the trade put up such a fight that OPA 
finally abandoned the attempt. 
e Leaving Cars Behind—The present 
softening in used car prices is spotty. 
It has been most marked on older mod- 
els (pre-1940) and in cities such as San 
Diego and Detroit where cutbacks in 
war contracts have flattened some work- 
ers’ pocketbooks and threatened many 
more. Many workers getting ready to go 
home as war jobs fold under them, are 
leaving their cars behind. ‘This probably 
has had more effect on prices than the 
expected trickle of new production. 

Alongside the decline in prices, there 
are still many sales above OPA ceilings. 
The typical black market transaction in- 
volves an individual seller with a late- 
model car in good condition. He figures 
he can do better for himself by selling 
direct than by selling to a dealer and 
he will probably try to add to the “as is” 
ceiling price part or all of the 25% war- 
ranty on good condition which OPA 
allows only to dealers. 

e Catching Violators—OPA now has 
what it regards as an almost sure-fire 
system of nailing price violators. When 
a used car purchaser applies to his local 
OPA ration board for gasoline he is 
asked to fill out a statement of the price 
paid and is told (in large, black letters) 
that if this was more than the ceiling, 
the seller will be made to refund the 
difference and the buyer keeps the car. 
Since a used car seller—unlike a butcher 
—need not be protected by a purchaser 
in the interests of his future supply, 


74 


OPA has found this a very handy curb 
on the black market. ‘ 

As a further discouragement, OPA 
now requires all classified used car adver- 
tising to state that the offering price is 
“within” the ceiling. This has brought 
some kicks from newspapers which say 
it takes too much space. 
© Slow Decline Expected—Neither deal- 
ers nor the OPA look for any sudden 
slump in used car prices. They expect 
a slow decline, with the older, more 
battered jalopies taking the biggest beat- 
ing pricewise. Since new car production 
probably will be concentrated on stand- 
ard models for at least the first few 
months, desirable nonstandard models 


RECONVERSION MARKERS 


Last week, Ford stirred up the auto- 
mobile market by showing the com- 
pany’s first postwar passenger car. 
This week, Nash was the first inde- 
pendent to come out with a 1946 
model—the sleek “600.” Utilizing a 
single unit body-chassis, the model is 
lighter, roomier than its 1942 prede- 
cessor, while widened bumpers and 
grille give it a more massive frontal 
effect. The company will build the 
“600” for the low-priced trade; the 
“Ambassador” for the medium. 


of used cars very likel; 
bring top prices. Con, 
tion wagons, which hay 
mium during the boo: 
to hold up in price. 

Dealers’ acquiescen 
rollback reflects their { 
day’s used car is tomo 
Dealers don’t expect 
trouble with trade-ins in 
sellers’ market which is a 
first cars to come off the 
but too much inflation j 
price structure might bi 
from buyers. 
¢ Odious Comparison—| 
prices of used cars and 
ing handful of new °42 ; 
ing to look out of line 
oye of 46 models whe: 
uit the dealers’ showrooms, To + 
f.o.b. price of new °42’s OPA allow 
dealers to add 1% a month fo 
months (from February, 1942, throw 
April, 1944). With the addition of 
dealer’s 25% warranty to the “g: # 
price, ceilings of used °42 
as high as those on the 4 
ing new 1942 cars. Ceilings 
model years were set to reflect acty 
market prices early in 1944, . 
many ’40 and ’41 models a 
their new-car prices. 

Even if OPA can’t mak 
announced intention to pric } 
production at, or close to, ’42 level 
the ceilings on ’46 models will be y 
out of line with the used car mark 
(BW—May26’45,p15). Officials  figur 
that, as long as demand exceeds supp) 
(which may be for two years or mox 
price relationships won't shake down t 
normal of their own accord. Chane 
are that, after ’46 models are priced 
OPA will take a very close look at used 
car ceilings. 

With new production now in th 
realm of reality, dealers are urging OPA 
to abandon rationing on used ‘42 
and to clean out the remaining stock of 
new °42 cars by abolishing the quota 
which now limit the number of cas 
any OPA district office can dole out 
Obviously, anybody who can qualify for 
a rationed car will prefer the new, lower 
priced ’46 models. 
© Loud Complaints—Dealers freely pro 
claim that they are facing the wont 
squeeze of the war in the next fev 
months. Price ceilings, they assert, too 
the bloom off the used car market long 
ago. Now their lucrative servicc busines 
is beginning to slump because the aver 
age car owner doesn’t realize that he 
probably won’t be able to buy a new 
car for 18 months or more and has los 
all interest in any repair work beyon¢ 
the minimum necessary to keep the old 
jalopy on the roads. 

During the peace flurry last fall, th 


mode] 


LOC id on 
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Whats your I.Q. 


on Electronics? 


A. What is this rod-like 
affair? 


C— Roller shade 1) Towel rack 
C) Effervescent tube 
C) Fluorescent lamp C) Flute 


B. What is the range of this 


ar: 


F. What do you think Elec- 
tronic Devices can be made 
". to do? 


[)Count C Decide 
{[]Remember CL) Measure 


G. Why does a fluorescent 
lamp cast less shadow than 


_] It makes 


source of light 
light rebound 


H. What does Syivania 
Electric make? 

C) Electric light bulbs 
C) Fluorescent lamps, fixtures 
and accessories _ Radio 


A allows portable radio telephone— —_ cc 
h for J the famous” Handy-Talkie’’? an electric light bulb? tubes (] Cathode ray tubes 
’ throug [1-5 miles (1150-100 miles C) It gives more light LJ Its LJ Electronic devices 

on of tt [500-1000 miles light is softer |] It's a bigger TURN PAGE UPSIDE-DOWN FOR ANSWERS! 


€ 3s if 


Cj 2-4 city blocks 


odels a 


C. What doesF.M. stand for? 
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IVANIA 
LECTRIC 


Makers of Fluorescent Lamps, Fixtures, Accessories; Electric Light Bulbs; Radio Tubes; Cathode Ray Tubes; Electronic Devices 
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Follansbee — 
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for uniformly sound alloy steels 


If your products can be improved by alloy steels 
of uniform soundness . . . if your production losses 
can be reduced by cutting rejects due to faulty 
steel . . . Follansbee Pre-Forged Alloy Steels merit 
your consideration. 

Follansbee ingots are first forged—then rolled— 
into blooms or billets. This exclusive process exerts 
a kneading action to the very center of the ingot, 
imparting a uniform density and grain structure 
which is preserved in subsequent working operations. 

Follansbee Pre-Forged Alloy Steels have proved 
their worth in countless products requiring the finest 
of steels—such as transmission gears and axles for 
heavy trucks and bulldozers, landing struts and 
propeller hubs for giant aircraft. hey can be relied 
upon to meet the highest standards, shipment after 
shipment. 

You are invited to test Follansbee Pre-Forged 
Alloy Steels in your products. Write, wire or tele- 
phone the General Offices or the nearest District 
Sales Office or Agency. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES * PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


Sales Offices—New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, 

Milwaukee. Sales Agents—Chicago, Indianapolis, Houston, St. Louis, 

Nashville, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; Toronto and Montreal, 
Canada. Plants—Follansbee, W. Va. and Toronto, O. 


ALLOY BLOOMS @ BILLETS, SHEETS & STRIP + CLAD METALS + COLD ROLLED CARBON SHEETS & STRIP 
POLISHED BLUE SHEETS + ELECTRICAL SHEETS @ STRIP ¢ SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 


average shop ticket droppe 
to around $5, but it clim! 
again immediately after th, 
Belgium. 

As for 46 models, deal 
it will be many months bef 
enough of them to butte: 
and in any case they expect | 
retail prices on which OPA 
heart will be achieved at ¢ 
of dealers’ margins. 
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Shoe Corrective 


Industry hopes to preven 
return of seasonal pattern of 
production; plans program tp 
educate retailers and public 


Since 1900, shoe production hy 
grown increasingly seasonal. A direc 
cause of this has been the growth of 
shoe chains and mail order house: 
These operate on the quick turnover 
principle, whereas in the old days whole. 
salers and independent merchants tended 
to cushion the manufacturers against 
the direct impact of consumer buving 
habits, which are also seasonal, 

During the war, raw material quotas 
and heavy military buying have tem 
porarily leveled out production peaks b 
filling up seasonal lows, on a plane con 
fortably higher than prewar averag 
(chart, page 78). 
e 52 Work Week Plan—Manufacturer 
know a good thing when they see it 
They also know that, if this happy state 
is to be retained without quotas, th 
time to do something about it is noy 
while rationing keeps consumers acute! 
shoe-conscious. Last week the Nation 
Shoe Manufacturers Assn. rounded 1 
14 shoe trade association heads in Nes 
York. Result of this conclave is an inte: 
association committee appointed t 
carry out a “Balanced Program f 
Shoes”—informally dubbed the “5 
Work Week Plan.” 

The committee is well aware of difi 
culties. 

@ Sales Show Old Trend—Despite = 
tioning, wartime retail sales have m 
evened out as has shoe production; 
the contrary they have followed prev 
seasonal patterns exactly, although 
a higher level (chart, page 7 Pery 
the war years, as in 1939, a typical p 
war year, seasonal highs occurred 
April-May-June and September-Octole 
November; seasonal ies occurred 
January-February and July-August. |) 
cember is actually a seasonal low! 
shoe sales; its apparent boom is due 
sales of house slippers for Christm 
gifts.) 

While dollar sales have risen, vi 
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Many essential minerals and chemicals from Internattonal’s mines and manufacturing 
plants are used as raw materials in the cultivation of the ndtion’s crops and the production 
of foods, drugs and a variety of other commodities. Quring the past thirty-five years 
International has continually expanded its operations to supgly the requirements of 
industry and agriculture. Many new mines and plants nae eal built and others are 
being planned now for future construction. Through extensive research, new processes 
have been developed to increase the output of these raw materialsand to aid the chemical 
manufacturer and the farmer in finding new ways to utilize Internatiogal minerals and 
chemicals for your comfort, convenience and pleasure. Internationa Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation, General Offices: 20 North Wacker DrXe, Chicago 6. 
\ 
\ \ 
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MINERALS and CHEMICALS 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through Industry and agriculture: POTASH AND PHOSPHATE for 
industrial chemicals and fertilizers. HIGH-ANALY S!S FERTILIZERS for larger yields of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Mono Sodium Glutamate, 
Glutamic Acid, Potassium Chiorate. Silica Gel, Epsom Salt. Defluorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fiuoride, Sulphuric Acid and others. 


the trade calls “‘pairage” has declined, 
because rationing has reduced annual 
consumer buying from 11.9 pairs per 
average family to 7.6 pairs. 

¢ Two Major Efforts—The committee 
doesn't expect to eliminate seasonal 
peaks. It does hope, in the long run, to 
modify them, through two major efforts: 
(1) rearranging manufacturers’ monthly 
advertising schedules and sponsoring 
slack-season promotions to persuade 
consumers to distribute their buying 
over the entire year; (2) educating re- 
tailers to buy by months, instead of by 
seasons, thus cutting the gap between 
order-writing and delivery to not more 
than two months, Normally, it is too 
often closer to six months. 

One suggestion is that manufacturers 
can help by creating shoe styles suit- 
able for year-round selling, rather than 
strictly seasonal merchandise. 
eA Business Proposition—While con- 
scious of the social benefits of a 52- 
week work year, the committee is pri-~ 
marily concerned with reducing pro- 
duction costs by eliminating the rush 
orders, delayed deliveries, and poor 
workmanship incidental to seasonal 
peaks, along with the closed factories, 
excessive inventories, and markdowns 
encountered in slack periods. Actually, 
most shoe workers normally work 52 
weeks a year, but some weeks are only 
two or three days long while others are 
loaded with overtime. 

An indication of the committee’s sig- 
nificance is to be found in the nation- 
wide array of organizations it represents. 
In addition to N.S.M.A., which will 
bear the brunt of the liaison job, spon- 
sors include associations of tanners, re- 
tailers, last manufacturers, fabric-mak- 
ers, and other operators within the in- 
dustry. 


Surplus Trickle 


Department stores grab 
government surpluses which 
can be turned to civilian use, 
but sales aren't large yet. 


Department store-buyers who hoped 
to replenish their meager stocks by buy- 
ing government surpluses have, so far, 
reaped no bonanza from this source. 
Only a trickle of such goods has been 
available (BW—May26'45,p43), and 
much of this is unrelated to the stores’ 
. ular lines. 

e Exceptions—A few items have 
née: sold extensively to replace war- 
scarce consumer goods. Batteries, rub- 
berized work gloves, double-deck beds 
and mattresses, metal cots, and pillows 
are examples. But these are exceptions 
to the general rule that current surplus 
— are more likely to be oddities 
ike stirrup pumps (Supplee, Biddle 
Co., Philadelphia distributors, bought 
1,500,000 and converted them to gar- 
den spray pumps); portable field kitch- 
ens (which Jordan Marsh Co., Boston, 
sold for $12.95); or the Navy torpedo 
director cases which Abraham & Straus, 
Brooklyn, advertised for $1.09 as suit- 
able containers for sewing accessories, 
fishing tackle, tools, jewelry—even lunch. 

Present method of distributing these 
surpluses is by sealed bid, after bidders 
have had an opportunity to inspect the 
goods, Price ceilings have been estab- 
lished at all levels by the Office of Price 
Administration; if bidders can find out 
the government’s price ceiling ahead of 
time (it is not announced), all bids are 
at that figure, and the winner is deter- 


War levels production peaks - 


POSTWAR PROBLEM IN SHOES 


But seasonal buying persists 
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mined by lot. Practicall; 
are at ceiling. “a 
e Big Buyers Benefit—\{,\.- 50, 
the goods destined for jt, , 
are handled through jo! 
large department stores ; 
from the government. 
—including the army a 
born of World War | 
at a disadvantage in dir ; 
several counts. For example. they 
offered are likely to be too Jaros ; 
them to handle. The ; hanke 
sold “as is,” “where is,” a1 mmetinn 
“not as sample,” involving a ris 4 
small firms hesitate to assume. 
The buyer must take 
his entire purchase prom tly, al 
often entails storage costs. ~ Ano, 
difficulty for small dealers is ¢ 
their limited capital in the 25%, 
posit required on each bid, 
e Difficulties in Sizes—So far, jj 
clothing has been declared surplus, } b 
what there is of it brings its pec 


problems. Sizes are usually fs 
for example, the Boston Stor re, Chicag 
without advertising recently sold an i 


disclosed quantity of women’s rm 
khaki pants—all small size. Mili 
sizes may also be out of line yi 
civilian sizes; a recent offering of 15,0 
men’s sheep-lined coats was found 
be not only limited to two sizes (4 
and 48) but the garments were 4] 
cut noticeably fuller than correspondix 
civilian sizes. 

Furthermore, government designs 
tions of surpluses know no season. W 
T. Grant Co. found that its recep 
purchase of men’s cotton cordur 
robes sold slowly because this is tm 
ditionally Christmas merchandise. 

Despite these difficulties, retailers a 
anxious to get government surplus: 
Last December Atlas Publishing G 
whose specialization in listing go 
ment surpluses dates back to the Wor i 
War (BW-—Sep.23'44,p90), considered 
dealer interest strong enough to wa 
rant publishing a new magazine, “Amy 
and Navy Goods.” 

e Calls for Ingenuity—Besides listing 
bids and awards, the magazine came 
articles on how to obtain and sell gov 
ernment goods—whether used, new, « 
rejected. Its monthly review, “Con 
version is the Key to Merchandise Sur 
pluses,” gives typical examples of 1 
tailers’ ingenuity in promoting gover 
ment surpluses: 

Air raid helmets at Newman-Stem, 
Cleveland, for $1, suggested for use 4 
“souvenirs, boys’ play Frings, ivy bowk 
or lawn bird bath.” e 

All steel ammunition boxes for % 
at the Furniture Exchange in Da 
Moines, accompanied by 25 suggeste 
household uses. = 

Army fatigue hats for 39¢ at Seas 
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darn, OOKING for help in speeding up 
Tne office routines, factory paperwork 
a jobs? Just check the subjects listed here 
which apply to your business. These are 
only a few of the many money-saving 


*“Where to go for information”’ 


ises of Addressograph wherever repe- 
titive writing is done. When Addresso- 
graph is used with other types of office 
equipment, you have the ideal combina- 
tion for efficient handling of paperwork. 


ccounting Inventory control 
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“Anny Call Addressogruph | ar Bond writing 
listing Delivery schedules Call Addressograph Agency | Call Addressograph Agency 
Pe Call Addressograph Agency = Sates management records | Welfare payments 
cll go. Dividend records eA ddr. Call Ag 
- “a Call Addressograph Agency 
se Sue Earnings records 
of te Call Addressograph Agency 
°°" Employee communications 
“Ster : il Call Addrecsograph Agency Addressograph agencies are located in all principal cities. 
Use a xpediting forms Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation « Cleveland 17, Ohio 
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Group insurance records feSS50Gldp 
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Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


Hoists net profits 


Hyster Company specializes in cutting materials 
handling costs for industry. Hyster does this by 
producing a line of industrial trucks that make sav- 
ings for owners in three ways— savings in time — 
man power — money. 

No single unit in the Hyster line of materials 
handling machines merits more attention than the 
Karry Krane. This mobile crane truck is a general 
utility unit unique in design and versatile in per- 
formance. It hoists and moves heavy, bulky materials 
quickly and economically — handling loads up to 
10,000 pounds on an adjustable boom. 

Loading and unloading gondolas, outside yard 
work, handling materials on docks or in warebouses, 
are but a few of the everyday jobs most economically 
accomplished by the Karry Krane. 

You may have a need for a Karry Krane—or for 
one of the several Hyster industrial fork type truck 
models in your business. Any Hyster (2,000 Ib. to 
30,000 Ib. capacity) hoists net profits by slashing 
manufacturing and warehousing handling costs. 
Illustrated literature mailed gladly on request. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


Portiand 12, Oregon 7 Peoria 3, Illinois 
Sales, service offices in principal world cities. 


*® World’s largest maker of tractor winches. 
Producer of cranes, winches, logging arches 
for “Caterpillar” track-type tractors. 


Pioneers in Materials 
Handling Equipment 


HYSTER 


FOR ANY LIFT OR PULL 


Karry Krane, 
like all Hyster 


Chicago stores, recomm ted 
member of the family. a 
T-Shirts (rejects) fo: \ = 
Men—Even Girls!”’ at |] B, ~~ 
for 39¢. . e a 
Combat boots (reject t \ a 
Akron, Ohio, for $5.9 a 
Tailored curtains at Fj] “Se ' ey 
a pair. nn , 
Regulation Army bug wr 
the Fair, Chicago, for § sy 
Large size, 4-lb. blankets for ¢ ae 
at Brager-Eisenberg, Balt : ae 
Gasoline cans, 5-gal b, _ 
$1.59 at Goldblatt Brothers. Chica Mi 
Sprinkling cans at $1.2 ; oie: 
at $2.80, Wac hats at ¢ fe 
Weiboldt Stores, Inc., C) aa 
Army Signal Corps fie! telenk ale 
sets for $29.95, including b tteries of. r 
100 ft. of wire, at Gimbel Bros. }y ra : 
New York. . n OV 
Pilots’ all-metal chairs, for $9.93 ik ( 
Snellenberg’s in Philadelphia sllak 
Probably the first radio \dvertis c 
of government surpluses was put on 4 soctes 


air by John Schoonmaker & Son Ne mt 
burgh and Beacon, N. Y.: a plus inited 


their regular program for men’s heg the 
duty arctics at $2.98 a pair soon ¢ ther | 
posed of their entire lot of 200, tet 


conti 


Truck Trouble 


Dept. of Justice accuse 
haulers for New York garme 


Not 
“pli : ). pegin 
district of practices  violatinglipess a: 


Appea 
at, 1 
em 


Sherman antitrust law. 


¢ 


Truck owners operating in New Yor 


Rey: ms ¢.3 lace. 
City’s garment district, who in their dg The 
have caused many a crisis, last wee at 
found themselves matched against th we 


Dept. of Justice. 

e Hauling Combine Changed-( 
complaints were filed in the U.S. D 
trict Court charging six organizations 
truck owners, 23 corporations, and | 
individuals with violation of the § 
man Act. 

Specifically, the Antitrust Divs 
put the finger on the truckmen { 
allegedly conspiring to control all th 
hauling that the sprawling metropolita 
dress, cloak, and suit industry requir oq 
to get its product into the hands of t¥#...,. 
consumer, whether he be in the Ne 
York area or in the Midwest. 

e Business Allocated—The governme 
charged that the six regional truck 
associations had agreed to divide t 
hauling into separate fields of 7" 
a so that, for example, deliveries {101 

New York jobbers (who buy fabric a 
material but farm out the actual sew! 
to New Jersey contractors, who in tu 
sew and press under contract) would| 


Angel 
ulve 
foni 


cts, 
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sted to the New Jersey carriers’ 
WL . 
ation. 


1 ~Y lll embers of the other trucking organ- 
. Boviafiiifesions were excluded from that par- 
sjar operation. Independent carriers, 

\ i; alleged, were forced to join one or 
ve of the associations or “get out of 

for S| lun.” Shippers were compelled to use 


siers even in instances where the des- 

ation was only a few doors away, and 

hore a hand cart might be more eco- 

vmical and faster. 

Rate Conspiracy Claimed—Fstablish- 
City, fient of uniform minimum rate sched- 

Chicag »s are also charged against the associa- 


ns. 
According to the complaints, a strin 
ent registration system prevented the 


hofiManufacturer, jobber, or contractor 

‘teres agiMom ever changing truckers. 

— On the question of federal jurisdic- 
. on over what is in the main a New 
39 ork (intrastate) industry, Mervin C. 

, pllak, special attorney handling the 

iclvertisie, argues that the alleged activities 

put on tiilMected interstate commerce by involv- 

Son, Ne ng merchandise sold throughout the 

@ plug @iMnited States, some of it being hauled 

Cn's heal. the truckers to railroad terminals or 


S00 dither consolidating points for rail or 
ow. ater shipment in the first stage of 

continuous journey in interstate com- 
> perce. 


OLLYWOOD DEFINED 


Noting “evidence that a Hollywood 
rigin in a cosmetic product is a busi- 
ess asset,” the Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals on the West Coast has ruled 
at, in the cosmetic industry at least, 
e motion picture capital is a specific 
lace. 

The justices have decided, however, 
at for cosmetic purposes Holly- 
00d includes the entire city of Los 
Angeles and such adjacent territories as 
ulver City, Beverly Hills, and Santa 
fonica, but that it does not extend as 
br north as Seattle. 

In a case strongly resembling those 
has won against brand names suggest- 
g French origin of perfumes not actu- 
lly produced in France, the Federal 
rade Commission had ordered Howe 
: Co., of Seattle, to cease and desist 


accusel 
Jarme 
violating 


New Yo 
| their ¢ 
last wed 


rainst tf 


it 


red—Ci 
J.S. Di 
zations ¢ 
, and f 


the Shet 


Divisio 
men fi 
1 all th 


— rom using the label “Howe’s Holly- 
bad ood, Favorite of the Stars.” Three 
he Negmeem™s in the company’s line of 20 prod- 
~ Bets, accounting for 52% of its business, 
— obtained from Hollywood sources, 
trucki nd the FTC order did not apply to 
vide Mo, stems so far as the word “Holly- 
F oper ood” is concerned. 
ies fro Howe a pealed the case, but aside 
ric ame Tedehning the boundaries of the 
| call lm city on petitioner’s motion, the cit- 
no tue’ court affirmed the commission’s 


ould} der, deleting “Favorite of the Stars” 
om labels of all the products, 


16, | 
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does nol brush cups 


AY BE you never heard of a cup brush before, much 
less have seen one. Neither has your cook or kitchen 
maid. A cup brush’s function, if you are a manufacturer, is 
to put money in your pocket, which is nice work to have 


done for you. 


Chances are your plant superintendent could tell you a lot 
about this versatile brushing tool—one of a complete line 
of thousands made by Osborn—brushes which can help 
improve performance, improve appearance and improve sale- 
ability of your product, whatever it is, whatever it's made of; 
help reduce unit cost as well! Power brushing is worth an 


investigation. Why not ask us about it?” 


JHE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 


smar mon a 


Sympathy Sales 
New subscription rackets 
victimize public and war-veteran 
salesmen. Magazine agency 
seeks to halt unethical practices. 


The magazine subscription business, 
which has spawned numerous solicita- 
tion rackets over the years despite 
efforts of publishers and_ legitimate 
operators to police it, has broken out 
in a new rash of selling schemes in 
which réturning war veterans and the 
public are often unsuspecting victims. 
e Purchasers Misled—Contests, bonuses, 
“stemming” (street solicitation by 
women, in which the purchaser is often 
led or misled into belief he has bought 
a “date” as well as a magazine), use 
of veterans as solicitors to heighten the 


sympathy appeal—these and other de- 


vices have stimulated renewed efforts to 
stamp out unethical practices. 

Obviously, agencies and publishers 
want to help discharged servicemen 
who are interested in bona fide maga- 
zine sales work. What they seek to 
halt is exploitation of veterans through 
unscrupulous solicitation schemes. And 
they believe neither the public nor vet- 
erans generally will long stomach sale 
of magazines based on direct or implied 
pleas that it will “help a war hero make 
a living.” 

e Tells of Promised Bond—Latest 
solicitation report exciting publishing 
interest comes from Denver, where a 
discharged sailor, still in uniform, told 
a prospective customer he would get 
a $500 war bond if he got the most 
points in his sales crew. The various 
magazines he sold had varying point 
values, with the highest value by an = 
—— margin assigned to a new pu 
ication, “American Sportsman.” 

(At the New York publishing office 
it was — that the magazine has 
put out three issues, is a bi-monthly but 
will go to a monthly basis shortly, in 
line with the representations made by 
solicitors that it is a monthly publica- 
tion. Subscriptions—$6 for two years— 
will be held to a maximum of about 
3,000 until after the end of the Japa- 
nese war, it is claimed, because of war- 
time restrictions on use of paper.) 

The sailor-solicitor was employed by 
National Literary Assn., Cleveland. 
headed by S. I. Bryan. Field manager 
is Leo Light, who recently joined that 
organization after several years’ activi- 
ties with other subscription agencies, 
where he won a reputation for high- 
pressure solicitation practices. 

e Coaching for Veterans—In typical 
cases now under study, ex-servicemen 
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are put through a course of training in 
which they are taught a good heroic 
story, are instructed about showing 
wounds and scars, and are thoroughly 
coached on methods of arousing cus- 
tomers’ sympathies. 

One common variation of the solici- 
tation procedure (used in the Denver 
case) results in the subscriber’s turning 
over his subscription to a service or 
veterans’ hospital. He naturally doesn’t 
check up on whether or not a hospital 
gets the magazine, and the sympathy 
appeal is powerful. 

The Central Registry of Magazine 
Solicitors, organized 17 years ago under 
sponsorship of the National Publishers 
Assn., already has taken steps to black- 
list such forms of solicitation. 

@ Would Strengthen Rules—Its 44 
member subscription agencies (which 
includes Bryan's National Literary 
Assn.) now are balloting by mail on an 
amendment to one section of the 
Registry’s articles of agreement. This 
section now provides that under mem- 


bers’ standards of fair Dies 
agency “shall knowing); hor 
permit the use of a false 
canvass to induce subscri 
To this section would | 
following, aimed direct 
“stemming” and exploitat 
ans: “This includes person 
appeals connected with th 
past status of the solicitor 
shall knowingly authorize o: 
solicitation of pedestrian . 
trafic on streets, avenues. 
for the purpose of receivin 
subscriptions. This shall b 
include all forms of the p 
monly known as “stemmii 
© Up to Publishers—The registry has ny 
policing powers, however. All. thg 
can be done is to expel violators fro 
membership and notify publishers 9 
the action taken. Then it is up to th 
individual magazines whether they wil 
withdraw from the offending ageng 
the right to handle their sub cription 
Also, Better Business Bureaus through 
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Most frozen food distributors are 
hunting ways to reduce retail prices 
to make their product more. nearly 
competitive with canned goods and 
fresh produce in season (BW—Jun.9 
’45,p97). However, Ultima Frozen 
Foods Corp., a new company, takes 
a new tack—glamor. Its six principal 
stockholders, none of whom has pre- 
viously engaged in the frozen food 
business, believe that in the ex- 
pected stiff postwar competition qual- 
ity alone will not be enough. Their 
premise is that frozen food merchan- 


Frozen Foods Enter The Glamor Phase 


| 
e Including a Mural—This week UL 
tima opened the first of 109 frozen 
food outlets it plans for New York. 
The glass-front store was designed by 
Dr. Emanual Spielholz, formerly con. 
‘sulting industrial engineer, now presi- 
dent of Ultima. His flair for the dra- 
matic is apparent in the store’s ultra 
modern interior—curved side walls. 
spotlights centered on an oval “food 
bar” which replaces conventional 
counters and shelves; original mural 
on the rear wall. 
It is also apparent in the selection 


dising will have to be dramatic. of Ted Nathan, formerly executive e! 
Slogan: “Chosen to be Frozen for assistant to Billy Rose, as publicity 0 
the American Housewife.” director. ; . 
Eventually, Ultima plans to sell d 
complete pre-cooked, frozen meals x 
By selling unusual products _ like me 
mixed vegetables and minced clams it ve 
hopes to coax consumers into com- Ir 
bining foods at home—in this case he 1 
resulting in clam chowder—thus mar- e 
keting two packages instead of one. as 
® The Other 108—Opening of the 
other 108 stores will depend parth poe 
on Ultima’s ability to purchase staple x 
frozen fruits and vegetables, packed he 
under its own label. Three stores are er 
scheduled to be opened within six kk 
weeks, the rest possibly by the end i. 
of the year. Refrigerating equipment 
was constructed by Refrigeration 
Corp. of America under spot author 
ization, necessarily from prewar de 
signs. « 
DR 
—_ Lt 
DV 
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a e story is told about the bells that The time will come when some- _ builders. Instead of carbines for 
slicity ngin alittle village inthe foothills thing like that will happen to the soldiers, there will be roller skates 


f the Alleghenies. IntheYearofOur mountainous litter of munitions for for kids—and there will be brass, 
er ord 1865, the folk of Pleasant Valley © World War II. Olin Industries, too, | bronze and other metals for radios, 


like cated aninspiring memorialtotheir _ will take their skill and knowledge _ refrigerators, irons—a thousand 


» sell 


ms it pved ones lost in the Civil War. and experience, their big stock pile  peace-time uses. 

com Into one mighty heap they piled _ of scientific research—all they have It will be a great day, when we 
case | Mi@he relics of the war's bitter battles. learned from fifty years of skillful can all *“‘down tools’’ on the war job 
nl e old brass cannon, the battered operation through peace and war— __and pick up the tools for the job of 
ss buskets, the broken swords and and ‘‘melt them down”’ into things _ peace once more. Then the songs of 
arth usted bayonets. They melted them for peace. Instead of munitions for scores of machines making things 
raple I down, and from this litter of war _ soldiers, there will be guns to make life better, will 
cked he gentle bells of Pleasant Valley and ammunition for sports- > NS : be as joyful as the bells of 
are | ere cast, to ring out over green men. Instead of powder for | (© LA Ni Pleasant Valley. 

= Ids and fertile farms throughout bombs, there will be explo- | SF SS Own INvustrizs, INc., 
: at he years of tranquillity and peace. _sives for miners, farmers and | ~ £& East Alton, Illinois 


Divisions, Subsidiaries, Affiliates 


FINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY * WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY * WESTERN BRASS MILLS * BOND ELECTRIC 

a DRPORATION © WESTERN POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY * GOVERNMENT OWNED OLIN OPERATED TACOMA 

LUMINUM DIVISION ¢ UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY (OPERATING ST. LOUIS ORDNANCE PLANT) © LIBERTY 

DWDER COMPANY « EQUITABLE POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY * COLUMBIA POWDER COMPANY. ¢ EGYPTIAN POWDER 
COMPANY * TEXAS POWDER COMPANY 
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Production-line 

FEEDING 
speeds production-line 
WORK! 


Look into busy plants where 
they’re setting new production 
records .. . where workers are well 
nourished, happy, full of the pep 
it takes to do a better job . . . there 
you’ll find fast, efficient food serv- 
ice, the kind that PIX Engineers 
have planned for plants large and 
small all over the nation. 

Now is the time to find out how 
modern food service in your plant 
can step up your production-line 
output. Let PIX Hagincses help 
you with their wide experience in 
solving mass feeding problems 
quickly, economically, regardless 
of the size of your budget. 

Send for booklet PC 6 on Cafe- 
terias, CW 6 on Portable Food 
Bars, or SB 6 on Rolling Snack 
Bars. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC. 
2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 9 
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out the nation can be notified, with the 
hope steps will be taken under local 
city ordinances to keep such agencies 
from operating in individual communi- 
ties. 


Biological Pact 


Zoning the jurisdictions of 
FDA and Public Health Service is 
expected to tighten regulation 
of “cold vaccine” sales. 


Tighter regulation of the sale of so- 

called “cold vaccines” is expected to 
follow an agreement which defines the 
jurisdictions of the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration and the U. S. Public Health 
Service over biological drugs. 
e For Prescription Only—Under FDA 
regulations effective in October, such 
vaccines will be labeled as prescription 
drugs, which cannot legally be sold 
across the counter. Doctors who still be- 
lieve in cold vaccines of either the oral 
or injection types may still be able to 
prescribe them, but drug store promo- 
tion to the public pare window post- 
ers, counter cards, and the like, will be 
ended. Under the agreement between 
FDA and USPHS, any such promo- 
tional activity will be subject to prose- 
cution instituted by FDA. 

The agreement between the agencies 
took the form of a memorandum signed 
by Federal Security Administrator Paul 

. McNutt. It provides that USPHS, 

which has primary authority under the 
new Public Health Act, will approve no 
labeling on serums, antitoxins, etc., that 
does not comply with labeling require- 
ments of the federal Food, Drug & Cos- 
metic Act. 
e Authority Over Labeling—FDA is ac- 
knowledged, at the same time, to have 
authority to proceed under the food and 
drug act ng labeling on biological 
products that have not been approved 
by USPHS and cannot be controlled by 
the latter bureau through its license 
authority. 

The status of cold vaccines became 
an issue when the Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry of the American Medical 
Assn. published a report challenging the 
efficacy of these products (BW—Jan.13 
’45,p29). The FDA, which does not be- 
lieve that any presently known remedy 
can legally be offered as a cure for colds, 
might have taken court action had it 
not been unwilling to “muscle in” on a 
field in which another government 
agency had jurisdiction. 

e Mouse Test—Taking a .characteristic- 
ally scientific approach, USPHS’ Na- 
tional Institute of Health applied to the 
cold vaccines a new “‘mouse protection 


Ward Up, Sears Down 


Sears, Roebuck & 
sales showed the first < 
18 months, down 5.3% fiom Ma | 
1944. Cause: mercha: anes 
ity, particularly soft goods tho 
have been absorbing cash) jorm,|) 
spent for big-ticket hard Jip, 
(BW—May19"45,p90). Foes 
months increase, February thro, 
May, was 6.8%. 

e Instead of a May cre 
which might have been caused }y 
the complications to which Mop; 
gomery Ward & Co.'s manao 

ment has called frequent ttentior 
since the Army took over part of 
its business, Ward sales rose 3.8’ 

for the month, 12.6% for th 
four months., Its Army perated 
properties are three of nine mail 
order plants (Chicago, Portland, 
St. Paul) and ten of 650 retgjj 
stores (three in the seized mail. 
order plants, four around Detroit 
one each at Denver, Jamaica, L. |. 
and San Rafael, Calif.). No sta. 
tistics are available on percentage 
of Ward total sales now trans 
acted at Army-held properties, but 
curbstone estimates put this in 
the neighborhood of 15%. 


test,” developed by the Army for on 
typhus vaccine. Evidence obtained t 
date is said to be unfavorable. USPHS 
is drafting regulations that probably wil 
ban the use of the word “cold” alts 
gether from their labels. 


NEW LABEL ADOPTED 


Canner members of the Unitti 
States Inspected Foods Education 
Service have a new copyrighted labd 
for their canned fruits and vegetableam 

A panel in the form of a shield & 
places the service’s 1942 “X-ray” type 
informative label (BW—May 1 5'43,p%, 
and both product grade and descnptie 
information are contained within th 
shield. Color of the shield’s border de 
notes product grade—dark blue for grad 
A-fancy; red for grade B-choice or ex 
standard; and green for grade C-stané 
ard. 

Use of the new label by membe 
is optional, but it has already bk 
adopted by a number of the 52 canmj 
companies eligible for licensing as 
untary subscribers to the Dept. of Ag 
culture’s continuous inspection gradit 
and as members of the service. _ 

Government contracts for inspectit 
expire every three years and during & 
war the manpower shortage and thes 
sultant lack of federal inspectors ™ 
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Mh Give any living thing the right 
ro 


“growth conditions,” and it will 
flourish. Put you in the right atmos- 
pheric medium —temperature just right, humidity 
just right — and you, too, will thrive . . . just like 
those moulds that produce life-saving penicillin in 
made-to-order air by Worthington. 

Today, we're getting penicillin in the quantities we 
need, with the help of this better air conditioning. 
Tomorrow, you'll feel better in stores, restaurants, 
theatres, offices, factories that use up-to-date 
Worthington air conditioning to put people in top 
spirits, top efficiency. 


Since Worthington makes so many of the “‘vitals” 


of air conditioning and refrigeration systems —com- 
pressors, engines, turbines, condensers, pumps, 
valves, fittings —it is well positioned to study what 
makes air conditioning most successful . . . at lowest 
cost. 

Many wartime applications have proved that 
Worthington’s happy integration of the various com- 
ponents—in unit conditioners or completely-engi- 
neered systems — is extremely vital for complete suc- 
cess... a reason why there’s more worth in Worthington. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, Harrison, New 
Jersey. Specialists in air conditioning and refrigeration 


machinery for more than 50 years. 


24A-8-7 


When Carpenter made Stainless 


COST LESS TGReSE 


The postwar kitchen your 
wife’s been dreaming about prob- 
ably will include a lot of Stain- 
Jess Steel. Wisely, she knows that 
Stainless gives her kitchen equip- 
ment the gleam, the cleanliness 
| and the long, rust-free life few There’s an idea here that can well 
asstels can match. be applied to your new or rede- 
signed products—whether they're 
for household or industrial appli- 
kitchens has been on for many cations. Make them better at 
years now—ever since Carpenter lower cost with easy-working 
pioneered Stainless that cost less Carpenter Stainless Steels. The 
to use. That egg beater, for in- first step is to take advantage of 
stance, is a good example of a the diversified experience of your 


cutlery, nuts and bolts, etc., can all 
be turned out faster, with fewer 
rejects, at lower fabrication costs 
by using versatile Carpenter 
Stainless Steels. 


The trend toward Stainless in 


' utility item that can be made inex- nearby Carpenter representative. 
: pensively with Carpenter uniform Call him in to talk over your spe- 
: and ductile Stainless Strip. And cific problems today, or write us 
hardware trim, refrigerator shelves, at the mill. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


( arpent er 
STAINLESS STEELS ” <== 
BRANCHES AT 


™ Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 
Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 


reduced the number 
service. 

A survey to detern 
tion consumers want 
made in conjunction 
the shielded panel. P 
tative labels have by 
3,000 consumers thro 
try. 


SHOWS CANCELED 


No theatrical troup: r clune 
stubbornly to its tradition that +; 
must go on, than ha 
industry. Its semiannu 
held throughout the wa: 


spite strong government dj 
(BW—Jul.3’43,p90), on t PTO 
the shows were neces for 
distribution of diminishing fyp 
supplies. 


Last week furniture ma 
complished what the gov 
ently could not, or would not. | 
survey, retailers voted overwhel; 
for opening the summer market | 
in Chicago, as scheduled. But ; 
facturers were 4-to-] 
had been lukewarm about fyms 
markets as far back as 1943. RB; 
they were tired of politely refusing; 
for merchandise that they didn’t hy 
and couldn’t make. 
San Francisco and Grand Ray 
market officials promptly followed (j 
cago’s lead; New York had already g 
celed its show. 


against it 


P.S. 


Last week the National Roa 
Council, since 1923 chief. stimulz 
of antiroadside sign legislation (B\\ 
Dec.27’41,p40), announced that \ 
mont, where 29 cities have now vot 
to “keep Vermont unspoiled”, ke 


¢ 


billboards. . . . First zoning regulatia 
in the United States to permit om 
struction of 300 ft. antenna for tek 
vision and FM _ broadcasting in re 
dential areas was approved by t 
zoning commission of Washington 
D. C., but the commission in sett 
the precedent stipulated that cx 
application to build be given separ 
consideration. . . . Next fall Unit 
States Steel will make its debut : 
sponsor of a $15,000 a week mii 
program presenting the Theater Guid 
in a series of stage hits. . . . Startiy 
this summer the New York Stock fs 
change plans to spend as much 3 
$500,000 a year telling the public 4 
the Street’s important role in the U.5 
economic structure; advertising (0p 
will run in daily papers in all cities 4 
more than 50,000 population (but ™ 
in any paper’s financial section). 
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Ommerc 
regulati 
rmit cog 

for tek It’s a mighty fine view that our engineers 
be 7 get from the cabs of Southern Railway loco- 
shined motives. 
n setting There’s the fertile, sun-warmed, well-farmed 
soil of the Southland. 

There are mines and mills and factories and 
forests, all keyed up for record-breaking war 
production...and with skilled workers ready 
and eager to make good things for a world at 
: peace. 
ock Es 
uch 2 
ablic of 
ie U.S 


There are bustling towns and cities, growing 
rapidly with the busy South. 

Indeed, it’s a mighty fine view all along the 
Southern Railway System’s eight thousand 
miles of road—a bright, hopeful, satisfying 
Southern exposure. 

How about a Southern exposure for your 


business? Look Ahead—Look South! 


itis . SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


yut ng The Southern Serves the South 


AY AAt 
TWE WHEELS 


~ OF INDUSTRY 
rs) 


In every type of business — in 
every corner of the globe— , 
EWC Wheels are helping pro- 
duce better—more efficient— 
more salable equipment. Do 
you use Wheels in you busi- 
ness? Then specify EWC— 
backed by over half a century 
of experience. Write for val- 
uable New Catalog. 


) 
Dept. BW, Quincy, Ill. 


Electric Wheel Co. 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


is especially equipped and expe- 
rienced in manufacturing precision 
aircraft parts and equipment at very 
low cost for post-war production. 


Tool design and construction, in- 
cluding engineering service is avail- 
able for the development of new 
products, 


Inquiries will be held 
in strict confidence. 


NEWTOWN Bucks County. PENNA 


EM iy, 


ping room,” say users of Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to 
meet Gov't Spec., 1", 3/4”, 1/2”. For sam- 
ple stencil, Shippers’ handbook prices, 
pin this to business letterhead, with your 
name. 
MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO, 
58 Marsh Building 


Relax in 
Ci 4 of Comfort 
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Saint Louis 


AIR - CONDITIONED 
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Auto Plants Face Strike Thre: 


Jurisdictional conflict between C.I.O. maintenance men; 
A.F.L. building trades unions breaks out anew. Serious confi 
could tie up plant renovation and car reconversion completely 


The reduction in jobs available in 
automobile plants during the next sev- 
eral months of reconversion and limited 
car production is precipitating a head- 
on jurisdictional conflict between A.F’.L. 
building trades unions and the C.I.O. 
United Auto Workers. Worried Detroit 
fears an early outbreak of conflict and 
picket lines that may completely tie up 
plant renovation and reconversion. 

The argument stems back for an in- 
definite period, coming first into notice 
during the early war days. Jurisdictional 
boundaries were set up virtually on a 
plant-by-plant basis. Now, however, each 
side accuses the other of encroachment. 
e For Routine Work—All automobile 
plants employ large crews of mainte- 
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CAMPAIGNING FOR HIGHER POSTAL PAY 


At the corner of Broad and Wall Streets, in the heart of New York's financil 
citadel, A.F.L. post office employees, clad in ancient uniforms, stage a tll 
urging passersby to support their case for more money. Their last raise daté 
back to 1925. Though not all postal workers are organized, unions keep # 
alert eye on government action—such as passage of the proposed salary reclass- 
fication bill for post office employees—that might bolster wage demand 
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nance men, organized unc pl 
In the past, as a practica [he 
their jurisdiction, the UU \.\\ 90, W 


could maintain machin¢ 
around in the plant, and 
alterations to buildings. 

New construction has ¢ 
done by contractor crews « 
der the A.F.L. These men 
machines, either tempor 
manently, depending on the 
arrangement. Federation crews have 
been hired by most plants on a job 
for inside work when operations hy 
required more manpower than was ayy 
able in the standby C.1.0. maintenay, 
gangs. 


This arrangement was satisfactory ; 
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= __ SEN.JAMES NWEAD 
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as there was plenty of work. Dis- 
ee grose from time to time, but were 
ied by a formula agreed on early in 
. war-that if a board composed of 
ce representatives from each side 
wid not clear up the issue, an impar- 
,] umpire would make a binding deci- 
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Trouble Flares—This formula, how- 
or, began to break down last Decem- 
- when the A.F.L. announced that 
aceforth none of its members would 
ok on a job with C.1.O. men. Pack- 
i Motor Car Co. had stoppages at 
+0 plants (BW—Dec.30'44,p$4). 

The issue waned until a few weeks 
so, when the A.F.L. Detroit Building 
‘ades Council issued an “ultimatum,” 
at whenever its members were called 
, to work on any job, the entire job 
td to be done by members of that 
mnion and carried through to comple- 
pon. 

This position was promptly chal- 
nged by the U.A.W., which pointed 
put that one plant, as an example, might 
we C.1.O. millwrights, electricians, 
md pipefitters to do a machine transfer 
b, but no riggers with cranes to move 
he work. Under the A.F.L. position, 
the calling of a contractor crew of 
FL. riggers would have to be accom- 
panied by displacement of the C.1.O. 
maintenance men by contractor men 
loing the entire job. 

Strike Threat—The issue sharpened 
ate last week when a minority group of 
he U.A.W. Greater Detroit Construc- 
fon, Maintenance & Powerhouse 
orkers Council hatched plans for a 
protest strike this week which would 
have brought out up to 10,000 workers 
epresented by the council, and perhaps 
equal number in other plants. 
Word of this rump action came to the 
A.W. executive board as it met in 
hicago, and strenuous efforts were 
made to block the strike. Under pres- 
sure put on the local presidents in 
Detroit, plans for a meeting of the 
dissident maintenance men were can- 
teled. But feeling obviously continued 
at a high pitch. 

¢ Variance in Wages—Part of the dis- 
satisfaction grows out of wage differen- 
tials. Company maintenance men say 
that they get Foe 20¢ to 45¢ less for 
identical jobs than A.F.L. contractor 
workers. Differentials are traditional be- 
cause the company men are assured of 
steadier employment than the contrac- 
tor crews, but the U.A.W. people say 
the spread is too great, if indeed it is 
justified at all. 

a rally Their officers also object to it because 
-datefimm they have lost members in the past few 
ep res who have gone over to the con- 
P “Pag tuctors for the higher pay. This, they 
Say, is One reason plants do not have 
ance Cnough inside maintenance men today 
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~ €This Old Machine 
Made Useful at Low Cost... 


by replacing worn-out assemblies with stock-model Delta units 


This is representative of results in 
hundreds of plants which have em- 
ployed Delta’s modern, flexible ap- 
proach to tooling—on a wide variety 
of operations, 

Delta’s savings in cost, weight, and 
space are not obtained at the expense 
of quality. They result from advanced 
design and from quantity production 
of standard models. 

Perhaps a study of the versatility 


A money-saving idea on re- 
tooling — typical of practices 
proven sound by war-produc- 
tion experience: 


1. Use standard, low-cost Delta compo- 
nents to build high-production, special- 
purpose machines — quickly convertible 
to other uses when requirements change. 


2. Modernize your present machines that 
ore rapidly approaching obsolescence, 


by replacing worn elements with regular, of Delta-Milwaukee Ma- 

stock-model Delta units. chine Tools may suggest =A 
3. Utilize the portability and compact- ways of cutting your in- - 
ness of Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools, vestment riskin retooling, ™“SWaent= 
to revise or supplement production-line Investigate Delta’s we Vey 

I i -h % 

layouts for increased man-hour output. vantages, Machine Tools 


Delta's 76-page Bive Book 


provides 140 case histories of war- 
production experience, to help 
you more clearly visualize the 
flexibility of ble, compact 
Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools. 
Also available is a catalog of 
these low-cost machine tools. 
— both, using coupon 


@ The above illustration shows a mul- 
tiple-spindle drill press that The Cole- 
man Lamp and Stove Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, modernized with standard 
Delta components — at a fraction of ~ 
the cost for a new machine, . . ; 

The original heads of the old ma- Tear out coupon and mail today! 
chine were worn out to the point of nf ott neo a aceon egal, 
having only junk value. These were M WIP Vienna Ave. Milwaukes 1° Wis. 
replaced by three Delta 17” drill Fiease send my free copies of Delta's 76-page 
press heads mounted on the original © wer sn nen 
base and table which were still in gy position. 
good condition. Thus, an obsolete gj company 
machine was economically salva; 
and production capacity increased. 

m2 «6AM PPR EER 


to do their reconversion work and so 
must hire contractors for the overflow. 
In one respect, this may also be an 
underlying reason for the A.F.L. posi- 
tion; for its unions want to hold onto 
enough work to keep its converts from 
U.A.W. on its member rolls. 
e Gradual Infiltration—At the same 
time, belief exists in Detroit that over 
the past several years the U.A.W. men 
have been handling an_ increasing 
amount of maintenance and construc- 
tion work. According to this thesis, the 


infiltration has been so gradual that the 
A.F.L. has not been able to spot it 
clearly but is now beginning to feel it 
so keenly. 

As matters stand, a clear-cut issue of 
hiring or layoffs on one side or the other 
is apparently all that is needed to touch 
off widespread strikes. 

e Schwellenbach May Decide—Some 
think that the problem will fall in the 
hands of the newly appointed Secretary 
of Labor, Lewis Schwellenbach (BW — 
Jun.2’45,p100), before he has warmed 


the chair of his new de 
the opportunity of est 
self as a strong man by a 
effective settlement. — 
On the one hand, he 
A.F.L. position that its 
entitled to all work on w! 
of them are working, arri 
grounds that plant renova’ 
or out, are properly the ri; 
the building trades union 
This stand is backed up | 
that any plant violating th 


the th; 
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Lt. Paul M. Herzog (USNR), 
who will succeed Harry A. Millis 
as chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board as soon as the 
Senate approves after what is ex- 
pected to be a perfunctory hearing, 
is President ‘Truman’s second major 
appointment in the labor field. 

In Truman’s plan for the revital- 
ization of the government's labor 
agencies, Herzog’s selection ranks 
second in importance only to the 
designation of Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach as Secretary of Labor. Herzog 
was Sen. Robert F. Wagner’s candi- 
date for the job of administering 
the law which bears his name—and 
therein is manifest the Truman tech- 
nique for filling the top federal labor 
posts. 
¢ Maintains Neutrality—As far as it 
is possible to do so, Truman will 
ignore the conflicting counsels of the 
A.F.L. and C.1.0. and play along 
with Congress. The two rival groups 
would have found the greatest diffi- 
culty in agreeing on a candidate for 
Secretary of Labor, and a mutual 
choice of new NLRB chairman 
would have been virtually impossi- 
ble. By not consulting either, or 
even—in the Herzog case at least— 
by not giving the rival groups any 
advance notice of an appointment, 
Truman maintains his neutrality 
within the divided labor movement. 

It also seems likely that he is get- 
ting better men by picking them on 
his own, although whether he loads 
them with too great a handicap by 
not clearing them first with the or- 
ganizations with which ny have 
to get along remains to seen. 
But by picking Schwellenbach, a for- 
mer senator, for the Dept. of Labor 
and Wagner's protegee for NLRB, 
he endows each with a measure of 
Congressional goodwill which is an 
invaluable asset in any job where 
controversies incubate. 


e Taught at Harvard—A native New 
Yorker, 39-years old, with degrees 
from Harvard and Columbia Law 
School, Herzog is a former faculty 
member of Harvard and Wisconsin 
in the field of economics and gov- 
ernment. At Wisconsin he taught at 
Alexander Meiklejohn’s — Experi- 
mental College, an educational proj- 
ect which, in the late _ twenties, 
evoked strong reactions from edu- 


Lt. Paul M. Herzog 


cators either of praise for liberating 
the universities from the sterility of 
formalism, or of condemnation for 
being too radical. 


From 1933 to 1935, Herzog 
served as assistant secretary of the 
first National Labor Board which 
operated under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act and, subsequently, 
by senatorial resolution. Sen. Wag- 
ner was chairman of this board and 
its experience provided the basis for 
the Wagner Act. 

e No Commitments—In 1937, when 
New York got a “little Wagner 


Herzog Brings Stabilizing Influence to NLRB 


Act”, Herbert Lehman, then go, 
ernor, appointed Herzog to thie stat 
labor relations board, of which 
subsequently was named chairma 
and he served in that positic 
entering the Navy in 1944 
Navy he is liaison officer between th 
Navy Dept. and NLRB, whic 
means that he has been connected 
continuously since their incept 
with government efforts to deal with 
union-management relations. 

As professional a type as govern 

ment service in the labor ficld has 
produced, Herzog is no zealot who 
will try to use NLRB as a lever with 
which. to effect social changes 
Sophisticated in labor factionalism- 
for which the New York City area, 
his state board covered, is _ the 
matrix—he has no ideological com- 
mitments to interfere with his ad- 
ministering the Nattonal Labor Re- 
lations Act in the public interest. 
Although he is not in complete ac- 
cord with a number of NLRB deci- 
sions, he will upset no precedents, 
he believes that stability is the great 
desideratum in labor relations. 
e With the Majority—Although 
Herzog has not publicly expressed 
himself on the most controversial 
issue now before NLRB—the right of 
foremen’s organizations to full cov- 
erage of the Wagner Act—his think- 
ing in the past has been in con- 
sonance with the board’s present 
majority favoring application of the 
law to supervisory employees (page 
98). And this is, in a sense, an 
index to Herzog’s general approach. 
His philosophy is not markedly dif- 
ferent from that of the present 
NLRB chairman. 

Both employers and unions can 
expect from him an efficiently ad- 
ministered agency, the operations of 
which will be somewhat less devious 
and partisan than they have some- 
times been in the past. 
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That's right, youngster—reach for it! Whatever it may 
be, to you it’s something new and brightly shining — 
and so worth looking into. 


And that’s the spirit this old world needs — today, 
morrow and always. 


* * * 


Reaching out for new things is an old American 
habit. It’s a good thing we still have it. 


for looking beyond the war clouds, we know we 
will want more and better things than we have 
ever had before. 


We will want more jobs than we’ve ever known. 
We will want good wages for those ready to earn 
them. We will want living stand- 
ards higher than any we have 
enjoyed in the past. 


And General Motors men are 
convinced, by their own experi- 
ence, that the way to attain them 
is to reach for them and work 
for them. 


3 ap tne hes ean 


Not many years ago, for example, the science of 
food protection was in its infancy. General Motors 
men reached for new and better ways to improve 
domestic refrigeration —to bring it within the 
means of the average family, to make it conserve 
health and lighten work. 


It took consistent effort and long-pull planning to 
produce the kind of household refrigeration we 
now know. But those trim, efficient machines in 
America’s kitchens revolutionized housework, and 
brought down the cost of food protection. 


And General Motors men—busy now at meeting 

the needs of war —see great progress yet to be 

made in peacetime in household refrigeration and 

in the field of home freezers, and the protection of 
frozen foods in quantity. 


Ss we find that today, as always, 
many future benefits rest in the 
hands of those who reach for the 
bright and shining prom- 
ise, as this youngster is. 


And as long as each generation 
is free to go forward with con- 
fidence in its future, the march 
toward “more and better things 
for more people” will continue 
steadily and without halt. 
That has always been General 
Motors’ goal. 
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GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET «¢ PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK « CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE ¢ GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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matum will be struck by federation . 
on the job not only in Detms » 
wherever else the company may 4, 
* factory operations. Con Efe 
onstruct/o trywide strike might be st 
e clude dealerships of the 
ar istick On the other side, Schy 
have a new C.I.O. pasit 
essence is that no A.F.L. t; 
‘ r . be called in on any job « 
_ cost is your yardstick for measuring con- organized plant = oe all 
struction economy. This yardstick takes into an men of that plan‘ 
age work, 
account, first cost, upkeep expense and depreciation. This position is bolste 
eee eA cial threats of maintena 
many plants that they 
A.F.L. construction crews 
streets if they come in to 
e Union Is Worried—T) AY 
board is trying to hold its inainteng 
members in line, mindful that any o 
breaks will delay re-employment for pp 
duction workers and so increase 4 
union’s worries over current and nex 
term layoffs. Its members in main: 
Homes with concrete walls, floors and/é nance job have always been one , 
firesafe roofs keep down maintenance ; a U.A.W.’s most militant wings, wit! 


expense, giving years of comfort and “craft consciousness” of their own 
low cost shelter. r The board has already promised ¢} 


maintenance council that it will coy 
tenance no “invasion” of the job right 
of its membership by any group; a1 
has under consideration a propos 
upgrade production workers to hai 
overflow jobs of maintenance and 
struction during change-over, s 
plants will not have to call in contr 
tor assistance. 

Plant managements insist that they 
will be innocent bystanders in any wor 
tieups. ‘ 


For industrial, commercial and ke | For all but the lightest traffic 
public buildings, the strength, f= highways, streets and airports, 
durability and firesafety of — | a ay Concrete pavement usually costs 
concrete give low annual — @& less to build than any other pave- . 
cost, a real business asset. /@ ment of equal load-carrying capacity. SIEGE CONTINUES 


The Lakeside Press of R. R. Deo 
nelley & Sons Co., Chicago, with mor 
than 5,000 employees, remained mi: 
tantly open-shop at midweck (B\\- 
Mar.17’45,p100). 

The pressmen’s union on June + 
called the company’s first strike sinc 
1907. Purpose was to reverse the stand 
of company representatives who in con: 
tract negotiations had agreed to arb 

This low first cost plus low maintenance trate all other points in dispute but the 
cost makes concrete the low annual cost union shop question. 
pavement. After refusing to appear at a 
NWLB hearing in Washington i 
Concrete is the Monday, the union yielded when su> 


poenas were threatened. 
low-annual-cost Delays in publication impend fx 
° ° Life, Time, and other national! mag: 
construction material. zines. Also mailing is held up of fal 


mail-order catalogs due Mey _ Cus 
t ] t th. Lttorts ¢ 

PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION | 22) hese (is Sato other shop. ve 
Dept. Aéc-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. stymied when the Printers Organiz 

tion Committee invoked the struck 


A ee Le work clause at all other Chicago pritt 
ing plants. 


BUY AND KEEP MORE WAR BONDS 
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The switch from simplified volume to complicated war-time job- 
shop scheduling and costing was easy for Apex Electrical 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, through the use of fast, accurate 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting. 


@ It will be just as easy for Apex to switch 
back to peacetime operation—because they 
have the one best method of getting exhaust- 
ive production control facts—fast and ac- 
curately. W. J. MacIntyre, Comptroller, says 
of their installation: “With the war we 
changed from the volume manufacture of 
electrical household appliances to special 
devices for the various war or This 


vide executives with excellent data for con- 
trol of production and costs, Punched-card 
accounting has shifted the clerical load to 
a mechanical units, given us more 
complete data, and done this more speedily 
and economically. We are highly pleased 
with the ease with which our records are 
tabulated and with the form in which they 


are produced.” 


- D created a need for more detailed and com- Your war priority will help you get Rem- 
a : plete job order costs, which = eo ington Rand rechued- Gard Ratiement 
“IRW. 7 to obtain with our Remington Rand NOW— giving you present benefits of more 
. ae Accounting and Tabulating and smoother production, simplification of 
June Pere war-contract auditing, and, later, an easier 
"apr One result of our punched-card method switch to peacetime operation. Details of 
ee was a gain in accuracy, because the punched- the Apex operation, which can be widely 
ra pe card method is largel self-auditing. Another applied, are covered in Certified Report 
to ' was efficient scheduling, which enabled us 0. 4306—copies of which are available 
but ¢ to maintain a proper balance between de- free to interested executives by writing to 
partments. our nearest branch office, or direct to Rem- 
at 2 “We also tabulate production costs in ington Rand Inc., Tabulating Machines 
= reater detail with our punched work tickets. Division, Room 1712, 315 Fourth Ave., 
er omparative figures are tabulated to pro- New York 10, N. Y. 
* KWIK-FAX e 
nd fr /* REMINGTON RAND ~ 
| mB) Tabulators can print 
& ol one hundred columns 
orts to of letters and figures 
wer ' PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 
fare on a single line at the 
rganizs- 
struck rate of 6000 lines *The HOLE MARK of a System 
) print: ... the Symbol of Accuracy 
Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” — 
6, 19% BLY BONDS—Buy Victory and Peace the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Competition 


An alliance between certain lead- 
ing A.F.L. officials and liberal Re- 
publicans and independents will be 
the basis for a new venture of labor 
into politics. Concerned that the ac- 
tivities and expressions of C.1.0.’s 
Political Action Committee might be 
mistaken as representing solid labor- 
liberal opinion, the new movement, 
without quarreling with the P.A.C.’s 
basic premise that labor must play a 
more active role in politics, will be 
directly competitive to the C.1.0.’s 
committee. If organizational plans 
now afoot develop on schedule, the 
group now aborning will make its 

rst appearance during New York 
City’s mayoralty campaign. 


Personalities 


One of the most significant ques- 
tions raised by the appointment of 
Paul Herzog to the chairmanship of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
(page 94) is how will his personal 
relations with board member Gerard 
Reilly affect board policies. 

Herzog and Reilly, though of con- 
trasting temperaments, are intimate 
friends. Reilly has been running a 
persistent feud with the board’s out- 
going chairman, Harry Millis, over 
policy, administration, personnel and 
anything else that could be fought 
about. Almost the only possible per- 
son that Millis could O.K. as his suc- 
cessor who would be acceptable to 
Reilly is Herzog, and that because of 
their close personal relationship. 

Nevertheless, on basic issues, Her- 
zog’s point of view is much closer 
to that of Millis than of Reilly. As 
chairman of the New York State 
Labor Relations Board, for example, 
Herzog’s policy on the vital fore- 
man issue was that foremen were 
covered by that “Little Wagner Act,” 
the national prototype of which he 
will now administer. This is also Mil- 
lis’ position and it was one which 
Reilly most bitterly opposed. 

If it is not true, as has often been 
suspected, that Reilly’s consistent 
opposition to Millis was a purely per- 
sonal matter and if he really opposed 
the outgoing chairman on grounds of 
a then the curdling of the 

eilly-Herzog friendship can be ex- 
pected. Reilly is not a man to make 
a rigid separation between his pro- 


fessional and personal attitudes. As 
nothing is quite as bitter as an old 
friendship gone to seed, what hap- 
pens to the Reilly-Herzog relation- 
ship may well determine how united 
—and consequently how effective— 
NLRB will be in addressing itself to 
the large job it has ahead on the 
postwar labor front. 


Expansion 


Ever since the unions began to 
chafe under the limits set by govern- 
ment regulation on what could be 
secured in the traditional bargaining 
patterns, they have become increas- 
ingly determined to enlarge the area 
of collective bargaining. Organized 
labor has been looking for new points 
within the employer-union frame- 
work at which it could exercise au- 
thority. 

Unwilling to open up unexplored 
bargaining grounds, the National 
War Labor Board has consistently 
refused to permit this kind of union 
expansion. Just recently, for example, 
the board turned down C.I.O.’s de- 
mand that the right of the Graef & 
Schmidt Co. to subcontract its pro- 
duction be made the subject of bar- 
gaining. But the new interest the 
unions have found in these hitherto 
unbargained fields will remain after 
the NWLB checkrein is removed. 
Employers can anticipate demands 
to bargain over matters which have 
never before been considered within 
the sphere of union concern. 


Biddle 


With Judge Samuel Rosenman un- 
available for the post of impartial 
chairman of New York’s cloak and 


suit industry because President Tru- , 


man has insisted that he stay on as a 
White House aide until at least the 
end of the Japanese war, the em- 
ployers have agreed to the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers 
Union suggestion and joined in offer- 
ing the job to the retiring Attorney- 
General, Francis Biddle. He has 
not yet decided whether to accept 
the position which provides a $25,- 
000 a year salary and an eminent 
place in the New York City labor 
movement. Former Mayor James 
Walker of New York, who has been 
impartial chairman for the last five 
years, has resigned as of next July 1. 
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Shorter Weeks 


Wage-hour court decisin 
are studied carefully as labe 
increases pressure for slash; 
hours, with same take-homepa 


_ Less than 100 years ago Americ 
industry operated with a “sunrise 
sunset” workday adopted from agtioy 
ture. Thirteen- and fourtecn-hoy; day 
were not uncommon. Today, throug 
steady reductions, the basic workday 
eight hours, and some cont; cts—parti 
ularly in coal mining—call for 2yen } 
work, 
© Trouble for Paymaster—W\ ith the , 
ductions have come new complication 
for management's paymasters; wage p 
cedures have been made compel 
premium pay rules, overtime, doubk 
time. Adding to the confusion 
been federal legislation such as ty 
Walsh-Healey Act (for a 40-hour wed 
on government contracts exceed 
$10,000) and the Fair Labor Standari 
Act (wage-hour law), which set first 
44-hour week (Oct. 24, 1938), then 4 
hours (1939), and finally 40 hoy 
(1940) for employees engaged in inte, 
state commerce or in the production 
goods for interstate commerce. 
Today the pressure is on for furthe 
working hour reductions to aid i 
achieving labor’s goal of full (60/ 
000) employment. The American Fed 
eration of Labor is renewing efforts fu 
a 30-hour week, and some unions in tk 
Congress of Industrial Organization 
are calling for a 36-hour work week: 
the next step downward. 
At the same time pressure is being 
applied by labor against any reduction 


in take-home wages. 
e Far-Reaching Decidio As far 3 


management is concerned the situation 
is not a happy one. Court decision 
are being sought—and made-—whi 
may have strong bearing on their ¢ 
lective bargaining contracts, may adi 
to the confusion in pay offices and 
crease the liability (and unit productior 
costs) of companies at a critical perio 
of reconversion. 

Recently the U. S. Supreme Cout 
ruled that piece rates paid under # 
incentive wage plan are “a normal a0 
regular part of income” and must & 
taken into consideration in computit 
overtime. The court reversed a Circu! 
Court of Appeals decision that th 
Harnischfeger Corp. of Milwaukee 
in compliance with the Fair Labe 
Standards Act when it paid overtime 
on the basis of one and one-half 
uaranted hourly rate, instead of on th 
Basis of a worker’s gross earnings (hou! 
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BOTH PRODUCERS and the government agencies involved have been 
outspoken in their praise of what Brown ElectroniK Temperature Control 
has contributed to the synthetic rubber program — a program so necessary 
to the successful prosecution of the war demands that quotas once set up 
must be met on time to supply tires for combat vehicles and essential pri- 
WN vate industry. 
RN In this battle for fast and uniform production, the Brown ElectsoniK 
Potentiometer, as well as Brown Flowmeters, Thermometers and other 


measuring and controlling instruments, have aided greatly in the develop- 
at ment of the whole manufacturing program. 


If your product involves temperature measurement or control and your 

Keane, neil goal is continuous product uniformity and fast production, you will be 
BROWN interested in getting all the facts. Brown instruments are universal in appli- 
cation in all manufacturing processes involving- temperatures, flows or 

pressures. A Brown engineer will give you a prompt opinion as to what 

Brown “Continuous Balance” can accomplish in your plant. The Brown 


POTENTIOMETER Instrument Co., 4525 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 


FOR YOU ...I1f you are not receiving “INSTRUMENTATION,” the 
WE Brown quarterly magazine presenting case histories of control problems now 
x Ly Pa —, being solved for industry, have your secretary send for it. No obligation. 


INSTRUMENTS “BROWN CONTROLS BY 
Honeywell 


OPERATES ON 
“CONTINUOUS BALANCE” PRINCIPLE 


ere arene na 


WHY A 


OMEWHERE in your plant there is a 
S certain fellow you hired years ago. 
He’s the kind of guy you seldom hear 
about because he does his job day in, 
day out, year in, year out. He doesn’t 
talk much. Never gets hauled “‘on the 
carpet.” In fact, as you hand him the 
gold watch for service you hardly re- 
alize 25 years have rolled around since 


the day he applied for the job. A 


IS LIKE A CERTAIN VETERAN 
EMPLOYEE YOU KNOW 


Lo-Hed Electric Hoist is that kind of 
hoist. You put it to work. It does its 
job year in and year out. It’s seldom 
in trouble or out “sick.” Years pass 
before you realize your Lo-Hed is a 
plant “veteran.” When you hire an 
employee, you’re mighty glad when 
he turns out to be one you'll want for 
keeps. That’s the way it is with a Lo- 
Hed. Ask anyone who uses a Lo-Hed. 


There’s a Balanced LO-HED ELECTRIC HOIST up fo 12 fons capacity for every purpose, 
adaptable for operation on any monorail system. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Subsidiaries: COCHRANE CORPORATION, FARADAY ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
2520 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
Other 4 Products: 4-Taylor and Perfect Spread Stokers, Marine Deck Auxiliaries, 
Hele-Shaw Fivid Power, Diamond Face Grinders 
See Your Classified Phone Directory Under “4 LO-HED HOISTS” For Your Nearest Representative 
Copyright, 1945, American Engineering Co. 


Job Dilemma Solved 


Under the Selective S e Act 
a returning veteran is tled 4 
his former job or one of jy 
“status, pay, and seniority” ¢,, 
a year after return to hi ones 
(BW—May19’45,p100). But ; 
der a recent compromi isi 
the veteran need not be pyt + 
work: If the employer wishes, } 
can pay a year’s wages in liey , 
restoring the original job 
@ Morris Denith, who had lef 
job as chain store manager for ¢h 
Dean Phipps Stores in Utic; 
N. Y., requested his job back afte; 


his release from the Army. That 
job was not available, so the com 
pany offered, instead, a promotion 
to district supervisor, with higher 
pay. Denith refused, explaining 


that it would require considerable 
travel, and he wanted to sty 
home. 

The matter went into negotia. 
tions, in which the government 
took part. Result was the com. 
promise, acceptable to all, in 
which the company paid Denith 
one year’s salary—amount due un. 
der the Selective Service Act guar- 
antee—of $4,355.95, less withhold- 
ing and social security taxes. 

@ No general use of the precedent 
is expected—but it points one way 
out of some ticklish problems 
bound to arise on executive levels. 


¢ 


rate plus incentive bonuses, divided by 
total hours worked in a week) 
® Ruling on Overtime—Similarly, the 
court ruled in the case of the Younger. 
man-Reynolds Hardwood Co., Inc, 
that the necessity of computing ove: 
time on a basis of incentive rates hold 
even when contracts provide for “te 
ular rate.” In this case the court found 
that the company’s contract called for 
time and one-half a “regular rate” of 
35¢ an hour for work in excess of 4 
hours a week—or earnings due under 
the company incentive plan if that tot 
should be higher. 

In remanding the case to a lowe: 
court, the Supreme Court reiterated it 
position that overtime must be based 
upon actual wages received, not a 
“arbitrary label chosen by the varties 
to a contract. 

The two cases involved what the 
court termed unintentional violations 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. In 
another case, an intentional violation 
was charged and fines totaling $6,000, 
with a jail term up to ten months unti 
payment, were levied in the U. S. Dis 
trict Court at Marquette, Mich, The 
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- yas charged with working wo- 
children in wood camps with- 
ing proper employment rec- 
4 with failing to pay time and 
‘or hours worked over 40. The 
‘ Hour Division of the Dept. 
., first sought to bring the con- 
» compliance through an injunc- 
er took it into court for crim- 
on on contempt charges. 
ing From N.A.M.—Meanwhile, 
ment is watching the outcome 
» series of suits based on the 
overtime payments under con- 
shich specify a definite work- 
p provide for overtime on a daily 


r, cases in courts in Puerto Rico 
the U. S. District Court for 
Island appear likely to effect 
handful of contracts—those of 
premen and a few warehousemen. 
pployers who receive the Weekly 
issued by the law department of 
btional Assn. of Manufacturers 
g warned to watch these suits. 
tion is that the suits may estab- 
principle of pyramiding overtime. 
Rhode Island case is typical. 
150 longshoremen working for 
H. Fuller & Co. and Merritt- 
pan & Scott have contracts which 
that the work day shall be from 
to noon, and from 1 p.m. to 
All work outside those hours 
be paid for at time and one-half. 
s a usual provision in the con- 
pf organized dock workers, drafted 
ly to force employers to schedule 
luring the daytime hours. 
yium Pay Claimed—Longshore- 
ke the position—supported by the 
Wage & Hour Bivision inter- 
m of their case—that the time 
ehalf pay for work outside con- 
hours is not overtime (it can be 
t hours worked in the week) but 
longshoremen’s equivalent of 
m pay for night work. The 
nies argue it is overtime in the 
sense. 
distinction is a fine—and im- 
t-one. The Wage & Hour 
pn holds that: (1) a payment of 
ie made on a daily basis can be 
by the employer against overtime 
ted on a weekly basis—that is, if 
nployee is paid two hours’ over- 
for working a ten-hour day, he 
not be paid again because he 
a total of 42 hours in one pay- 
ek; and (2) a premium payment 
be counted as a part As regular 
and hence must be included in 
tation of overtime. 
ypothetical case indicates the im- 
ice of this decision: If the regular 
f pay is set at $1 an hour, and 
for the first eight hours of a 48- 
week is done at night, manage- 
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@ Many manufacturers are in 
position to improve the quality of 
their product, or increase produc- 
tion, or reduce absenteeism... or 
all three, by the simple expedient 
of improving AIR CONDITIONS 
in the plant. 

Poor ventilation, process odors 
or fumes, dampness or dryness, 
all contribute to lower productiv- 
ity in Industry. 

The cost of the remedy for such 
conditions is usually not high...in 
many cases it is surprisingly low. 

“Buffalo” engineers are famil- 
iar with the methods which give 
most satisfactory air conditioning 
in Industry. From the earliest in- 
stallation, made 35 to 40 years 
ago, Buffalo fans and air washers 
have been commonly used. To- 
day’s improved equipment and 
practices are largely as a result 
of research by Buffalo Engineers. 

Buffalo Sales Representatives, 
located in all principal cities, are 
factory-trained engineers, able to 
work with you and your consult- 
ing engineer to select the equip- 
ment which will give you the 
“Air Conditions” you require. Buffalo Air Conditioning Cabinet gives clean, 

Call them for prompt attention. cool or heated dir in an industrial plant. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


Buffalo Fan and Air Washer Provide Tempered 
Air in Public Utility Office Building. 


. Air Washers 


Fives Conditioning Cabinets 


ieee 


MANAGEMENT 
reaches out 


ENVELOPE 


MANAGEMENT has an interest in this family... 


Nothing can have a more direct effect on a man’s efficiency in his work than worries 
about the welfare of his family. Far-seeing management has a real interest in elimi- 
nating these worries and can go far toward accomplishing this goal efficiently through 
the Connecticut General ‘‘Protected Pay Envelope’’. plan of comprehensive Group 
insurance protection for employees! 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
GROUP INSURANCE 
AND ANNUITIES 


“CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
> LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY = - 
FS , MARTFORD, CONNECTICUT i 


For efficient, low-cost 
delivery of cool, refreshing 
water, this trim, ruggedly-built 
OASIS Electric Water Cooler is 
unsurpassed! Its “angle-perfect” splash-free 
bubbler action makes it the most agreeable 
way to eliminate thirst. And you can depend 
on OASIS for extra years of carefree, 
24-hour-a-day service, because they’re 
designed and built by 
EBCO—an organiaztion 
with 20 years of 
pioneering leadership in 
the electric water cooler field. 


} ment contends 


hould } 
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puted at eight hou 
rate of $1.50 and 
time, for a total of 

Workers, howev: 
hours of “premium 
hours of straight ; 
together and divid 
weekly basic rate 
instance) to be used 
hours’ overtime pay 
of “premium” pay 
amount to $12, 40 
time at $1 would a 
eight hours of overti 
half based on the ave 
would total $12.9¢ 
$64.96. 

Consequently, mat 
wages and double da: 
volved if the workers’ position 
Rhode Island case is upheld. 
@ Cailed a “Scare Story’~So 4 
though its interpretation of 4 
Labor Standards Act is at ss 
Wage & Hour Division has not 
the Rhode Island case. L, \ 
Walling, administrator of the | 
sists the N.A.M. is just spreg 
scare story. He says: “With the 
question of a limitations statute 
fore Congress, the N.AM. x 
sent out a ‘confidential’ letter 
membership in which the leads 
a vague charge that the Wage & 
Division was taking some new y 
that would bring heavy additiond 
ties and jeopardize union cont 
forcing payment of  overting 
overtime. The N.A.M. scare s 
vague, inaccurate, and misleading 
division never Tequires paymentd 
time on overtime, and allows er 
overtime paid after eight houy 
The administrator is not party 
suit involving the requirement 4 
ment of overtime on overtime.” 
e Hearings Started—N.A.M.'s 5 
to its membership of “more wag 
liability” without any explanation 
limited scope of present suits di 
on a significant propaganda ase 
in Washington, the House Js 
Committee began hearings on th 
troversial Gwynne bill which » 
a one-year federal statute of lim 
(or the limit set by any state, 
ever is less) on suits for collect 
back wages, overtime, or damag 
penalties under the Fair Labor . 
ards Act. 

Wage & Hour officials are swt 


business and industry, alread | 
cerned over the threat of liabi 
possible involuntary _ infractii 


FLSA regulations dating back 
period of years, seized on the 
shoremen’s situation without 
ing it, magnified its menace, # 
it in a fight to draw out thea 
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- : RANKLIN SQUARE, Long Island, is the living 
A ol symbol of over 50 thousand thriving American 
of limagmmtowns that already exist today. And of thousands 
state, more that caw be built if trucks and highways are 


colecamwisely put to work. 


For bere’s a town that depends on trucks—and 
rucks alone. There’s no railroad! Everything that 
olls—in or out—of Franklin Square rolls by truck. 


Result? Homes, goods, jobs for a prosperous and 
hriving Community of 10 thousand people! 


Today—thanks to trucks—America can put to use 
whole areas that are “off the rail line”—areas that 


IS FAMOUS TOWN WAS 
LY A PRAIRI 


until trucks 
came along! 


ae an ; 7 ff a 


Everything the citizens of Franklin Square eat, use 
or wear is hauled to them by truck! 


might otherwise he wasted. New frontiers are opened 
up—new towns, new industries, new opportunities 
for our homecoming servicemen. 

Yes! All over America—through peacetime and 
war—trucking is a dynamic economic force. Re- 
awakening tired old communities—creating new 
ones. Stimulating jobs, industries, opportunities! 

50 thousand towns like Franklin Square are proof 


use them—trucking can do the job! 


rut AMERICAN TRUCKING woustev 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TRUCKS CREATE NEW INDUSTRIES—NEW JOBS—NEW WEALTH! “Ay 


Investigate Recti raph, the modern ma- 
chine for BUSIN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Exact, error-proof photocopies of letters, 
plans, contracts, payrolls, layouts, photos, 
etc. made speedily and economically—in 
any quantity. Saves time and manpower. 
gy requires no darkroom. Easy 
to install. Simple to operate. 


Write for complete details 
THE HALOID CO., 254 Heloid $+. 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


MATERIAL 


MERCHANDISE 


er MORE than $0 years Sedgwick-designed- 
and-manufactured elevators and dumb 
waiters have been moving men, material and 
merchandise up and down safely, surely, 
economically—increasing operating efficiency 
— reducing installation time — simplifying 
service, repair, maintenance. 


Sedgwick elevators and dumb waiters are 
equipped with unique safety devices which 
keep the car under complete control at all 
times — even if the cables were to break. 
Precision engineered Sedgwick Electric 
Freight Elevators, for example, can lift loads 
weighing well over 100,000 Ibs. or loads of 
2500 Ibs. or less with complete safety. 


If elevator and dumb waiter modernization, 
reconversion or newinstallation poses perplex- 
ing problems—tell us about them. Our engineers 
will be giad to help work out the solution and 
show you how Sedgwick elevators and dumb 
waiters reduce costs b igcronsing “man” 
handling and materials handling efhciency. 


MACHINE WORKS 


159 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
ELEVATORS + HOISTS - DUMB WAITERS 


>. 


SLOW TRAVEL FOR RUBBERNECKS 


Creeping bumper to bumper along Fifth Avenue, New York’s famous 4 
decker buses gang up in an “unauthorized” slowdown that delayed « 
more than an hour on schedule runs last weekend. It was a protest of] 
port Workers Union (C.I.O.) against the Fifth Avenue Coach Co.’s & 
that drivers take over conductors’ jobs also. NWLB has been jugglin 
issue, with the company threatening to put single-deckers on the line 

down technique involved moving at inchworm pace, halting anywher 
pedestrian signal, refusing to pass one another. By midweek, schedule 
back to normal, due, drivers said, to an‘order from an undisclosed soy 
probably from T.W.U., to relieve drivers of abuse from exasperated passer 


ment teeth of the Wage & Hour divi- 
sion. 
e May Agree to Revision—The division 
is willing to “compromise. It realizes 
that injustices are possible now because: 
(1) in the Brooklyn Savings Bank case 
(BW—Apr.14’45,p86) the courts have 
said that legally an employee cannot ac- 
cept less than full back overtime pay 
and the same amount in liquidated 
damages, whether the infraction was 
voluntary or involuntary; and (2) the 
courts have thrown out the division’s 
guiding definition of area production, 
and the administrator is aware that in 
replacing it there is danger that many 
firms will be placed in a position of 
liability for large sums in wages accrued 
over a period of three or more years. 
What it would like to see is con- 
gressional action which would sharply 
limit the liability for involuntary viola- 
tors, but permit the division to go back 
as far as necessary to penalize willful 
violators of the FLSA. 
e States Set Limits—While the pressure 
is being applied in Washington for the 
Gwynne bill to limit employers’ lia- 
bility, state legislatures for the past two 
years have been receptive to business 
and management appeals for relief. lowa 
and Oregon have passed bills setting 
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a limit of six months on employe: 
Subsequently, Iowa’s bill was & 
unconstitutional. 

Alabama, Florida, Colorado, 
Carolina, and North Dakota have 
one-year limitations; Georgia, \j 
sota, and Iowa (replacing its invai 
law) have passed two-year lim 
laws, and Ohio, Maryland 
out a_ twelve-year law), and 
Carolina have enacted three-year 
tions. 


WARD SEIZURE UPHELD 


The Army management of \f 
gomery Ward & Co. was prepantg 
week to carry out year-old orders 
National War Labor Board, deta 
which by Ward’s peppery boar 
man, Sewell Avery, led to the « 
government seizure about six | 
ago (BW—Jan.6'45,p16). 

These orders—retroactive pay i 
which now amount to an estimate 
342,000, check-off of union duc 
maintenance of membership tv 
C.1.0.—had not been put int 
because the Army was not sure 
legal ground. 

Last January’s takeover imme 
got fouled up in litigation. The 
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lorado, 
ta have 
orgia, \ "Doctor Rustless” is a specialist in stainless steels. We 
a rie think he knows more about his specialty than anyone else. 
nd (kn His chief pleasure is preventive medicine, which consists of getting 

and manufacturers started right with the correct grade of stainless 
is steel and the best fabricating techniques. Rustless engineers 

have successfully chosen among 28 standard grades to 
4ELD improve the performance or cut the costs of thousands of 
it of t ay a products. Rustless has always specialized on stainless steels — 
>repaning eee over 20 years. We concentrate our whole effort on its production 
a and have been the largest producers of fhe free-machining 
boar grades all through the war. This is why we can so frequently be of very 
' bp material aid to manufacturers. Write to: Rustless Iron and 
Steel Corporation, Baltimore 13, Maryland. Sales offices in principal 

Pm) “ cities, distributors everywhere. 
a ie 
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Producing Stainless Steels Exclusively 
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TAKE YOUR SPECIAL JOB TO 


At your disposal . . . these large, efficient job shops, complete 
with men, machinery and “know-how.” 


To supply your special machinery needs . . for parts or 
complete assemblies . . . in limited number or in quantity, 
Farquhar offers facilities for precision work, as well as heavy 
fabrication . . . from pattern making to finishing. 


Farquhar Engineers will consult with you gladly. Your order 
will be taken only if it can be fulfilled with the traditional high 
degree of Farquhar efficiency. 


The solution of special machinery requirements can make 
the difference between your loss or profit. Special Machinery 
is our business; let us talk over your needs. 


—Fargita— 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 

MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS 
IRON AGE FARM IMPLEMENTS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


A. B. se COMPANY 
201 DUKE STREET YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Divisions 


round went to the 
eral Judge Philip Su! 
government had exc 
(BW—Feb.3’45,p20 
cision was reversed la 
tuling of the Circuit « 
giving the Army judi 
encampment in the ; 
ties, as well as a man 
NWLB’s directive. 
Ward has signified 
appealing the decision to 
preme Court and of a the 
Court to stay the execution of } 
orders. Crux of the 
What is production? N\VLB 
extends only to establi 
in production which 
effort. The lower court | 
business is not product 
Court, broadly definin 
terms of today’s total 
ture, found otherwise. 


Closed Shop Te 


Contest between Hig 
and A-F.L. is first of pattern 
is expected in postwar era, 
stress on jobs for veterans 

Labor and management skin 


on the issue of closed vs. open 
contracts have been expected as a 


of postwar industrial readjustment, 
a rallying cry of “jobs for veterans 
been predicted for management 


fight to throw ‘out contract 
union membership. 
@ First Major Contest— his week 
Orleans witnessed the first such 
contest—one which will eventual} 
cide whether Andrew J. Higgin 
able to oust the New Orleans Met 
Building Trades Council and it 
American Federation of Labor 
from three of his shipyards 

Last December, Higgins 
A.F.L. that he was cancelling it 
tracts under a provision whi ch he 
permitted termination by a 3(« 
ten notice. A.F.L. argued that th 
tract could not be terminated un 
13, 1945. 
e NWLB’s Decision—Recently, 
ever, the Shipbuilding Commission 
the National War Labor Board up 
Higgins’ argument that simple 3 
notice was sufficient to terminate 
contract. It set a 30-day perio d in wh 
A.F.L. could bargain for recognition 
the company as bargaining agen 
ask the National Labor Relati ond 
for a collective bargaining agency ¢ 
thon. 

A.F.L., not desiring to go int 
election in a territory wher« the 
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Industrial Organizations has 
ering strength and is spoiling 
took the obvious step: Be- 
Fn) and 8,000 of the craftsmen 
‘the policy used so successfully 
1, Lewis’ Mine Workers, refus- 
ok without a contract. 

tCharged—A.F'.L. denied there 
irik, declaring its crafts “work 
der provisions of written con- 
yith companies.” Higgins, ac- 
t the union, had locked out his 
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Gulf industrialist, long-time 
dalwart, followed the expected 
in giving his reason for ter- 
pg the AF.L. contract: “The 
thing boils down to the fact that 
wing returning servicemen jobs 
¢ forcing them to join any 
"he announced. Earlier (BW— 
7'44,p98), Higgins had gone fur- 
» express discontent with A.F.L.’s 
which forced him to bargain with 
# unions (covering 19,500 work- 
ith a complex and time-taking sys- 
job jurisdictions. 

ed Back to Work—-NWLB 
4the craftsmen back to work, and 
Frey, head of the A.F.L. Metal 
s Council, warned them that fail- 
return might jeopardize their po- 
_ After nine days, the shipbuilders 
to go back to their jobs of turning 
pasion craft, leaving their disputes 
ttlement by negotiation. 


Pp Te 
2en Hig 
Pattern 
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age Precedents 


Two building service wage 
ules, bargaining certificate 
»w, and rail back pay suit 
ded by Supreme Court. 


L ts requ 


ith summer adjournment not far 
he U. S. Supreme Court cleaned up 
al labor cases this week, in addition 
he hotly disputed question of state 
ation (page 108). 

vice Cases Decided—Other de- 
s in the labor field included: 
¢ 10 East Fortieth St. Building, 
case, in which the court held that 
tenance and service employees in 
eral office building are not cov- 
by the wage-hour law even though 
t of the building’s tenants are en- 
«i in the production of goods for 
mtate commerce. 

¢ Borden Co. case, in which the 
decided that service employees in 
New York office building of Bor- 


until § 


itly, | 
Mission 
rd upl 
le 3 
nate 
| in wh 
mition 


agent, . : 

. Rage ve entitled to overtime pay under 

nev dle “28e-hour law because they are em- 
"BBP of a firm engaged in production 
into im Dterstate commerce. 

he ¢ Potlatch Forest, Inc., case in 
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¢ Don’t sign your life away! 
Executive time is worth too 
much—today especially—to be 
devoted to signing checks by 
hand. That task can be handled 
by a clerk and a Todd Protecto- 
graph Check Signer speedily, 
safely, and efficiently. 

What is more, three Todd 
features provide full control 
over checksigning operations. 


1. A non-resettable counter 
accurately records the 
number of checks signed. 


2. The signature plate may 
be removed for safe-keep- 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


AND HE HAS LOTS OF TIME 


ing when machine is not 
actually in operation. 


3. Two locks and two keys 
guard against unauthor- 
ized use. 


There is a Todd Check Signer 
model that will produce for- 
gery-defying four-color signa- 
tures at a rate to handle your 
peak loads with ease. 

Hand and electric models, 
adaptable to every check-sign- 
ing operation, are available 
now without priority. Send the 
coupon — without obligation — 
for further information. 


The Todd Co., Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please let us have the facts about Todd Check 
Signers and how they speed up operation, save 
executive time, and increase safety and control. 


Company 
Address. 
By. 
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A program for PROSPERITY! 


—the essential ingredients of business prosperity 
—the problems to be considered 


—an analysis of populer ponaceas and ‘‘for- 
mulas'' 


H® is a_ positive, 
common - sense 
gocas to the nation's 
Number One problem: 
how to bring about sta- 
ble, enduring prosperity. 
This book reduces com- 
plex, high-sounding theo- 
ries to the basic, every- 
day terms of tools, men, 
work, and te It 
gives a vivid, understand- 
able picture ‘of what 
prosperity really is, what 
problems are _ involved, 
and what steps must be 
taken to stimulate the 
powerful American eco- 
nomic machine to peak 
production through profit- 
able, expanding business 
-the key to prosperity 
under eur economic sys- 


tem. 
Just Published! 


PROSPERITY | 
We CanHaveltlf We Wantit 


By Murray Shields and 
Donald B. Woodward 


190 pages, 5!/2 x 8, $2.00: 


Here is a vigorous, forthright statement of 
what prosperity is, how it may be achieved, 
and—how it might be sabotaged. In this 
straightforward book two distinguished econ- 
omists give you their reasons why prosperity 
is “all but inevitable.” 


Read this challenging book, and under- 
stand the basic requirements for true pros- 
verity and national well-being—know why it 
“ within our power, now, to stimulate Amer- 
ica’s tremendous productive capacity to give 
us genuine, lasting prosperity. 


Penetrating discussion 
of these important points: 


the tremendous influence that the U. 8. Treasury and its 
policies will have on the country’s economic system 

the vast importance of wisely administering the public 
debt—a key factor in our exchange mechanism—with 
program for retiring the debt as rapidly as possible 

the effect of twenty billion dollars in compulsory gevern- 
ment taxes on the exchange mechanism 

the need to establish reserves to ease the strain involved 
in making the changes needed for flexible production 

the dangers in excessively low interest rates, excessively 
high tax rates, and excessive restrictions on depreciation 
and reserves, the use of capital, etc. 
- what to do with the nation’s vast accumulation of “hot 
money’ 
—how to adjust the economy to a Quarter Trillion debt 
—why it is imperative to the nation’s prosperity that we 
establish an international world organization 
—the significance of government expenditures for public 
works as a ‘“‘cushion”’ for the economic system in bad 
years 
—the important role of exports and imports in trading 
goods in order to improve the standard of living 


See it 10 days °* Send this coupon! 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 330 W. 42nd. 
St., New York 18 

Send me Shields and Woodward's gg yt yp 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. in 10 days 


1 will send $2.00, plus few cents postage, or return 
book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


PBGIEED cccccccsctccccoscscccasencocsévcsceesues 
OI GREED neneccccctendésiécdetseuneengneade 
CORED: o caccccnedsucecesonsqccecksectucsteenen 
PIED oc cccccsvecsccpeccesctecsccsi Bw -6-16-45 
(Books sent on approval in the United States only.) 


which the court affirmed a lower court 
decision that a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board certification of a union as 
bargaining agent cannot be reviewed by 
a federal court. 
e Rail Pay Trial Ordered—In a case in- 
—/ the Elgin, Joliet, Eastern Ry. 
e court ordered a jury trial in 
the suit of ten yardmen for $66,274 in 
back pay. 

The yardmen claimed that they 
started work earlier than called for in 
a contract between the E. J. & E. 
and the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men. The issue was whether their 
rights as “aggrieved employees” to have 
their grievances heard individually un- 
der the Railway Labor Act was pre- 
cluded by the existence of a contract 
which set their working hours. 


Florida Act Void 


Supreme Court knocks out 
state law calling for registration 
of labor unions and licensing of 
their representatives. 


Efforts to curb unions through state 
legislation received a major setback 
this week when the U. S. Supreme 
Court knocked out a Florida statute 
which, among other things, required 
the licensing of union representatives 
and registration of labor organizations 
operating within the state (BW— 
Feb.10°45,p104). 

The high court’s majority maintained 
that the Florida law circumscribed the 
full freedom of choice which Congress, 
in the National Labor Relations Act, 
said employees should possess in their 
collective bargaining relations with em- 
ployers. The court found that, by at- 
tempting to exercise the right of giving 
or withholding licenses to union busi- 
ness agents, Florida was substituting 
its judgment for the workers’ judgment. 

e Three Dissenters—Three Supreme 
Court justices dissented on the grounds 
that a state law was being struck down 
which “does not truly hinder or 
obstruct federal regulation.” 

A number of states—notably Florida, 
Texas, Alabama, Wisconsin, and Arkan- 
sas—have enacted statutes, most of 
which have had strong business back- 
ing, designed to impose controls on 
labor organizations. Many other states 
have been considering parallel action 
on the theory that federal regulation 
of unions will be a long time in coming. 
On the whole, the state laws have fared 
well in the lower courts. 

e Amendment Upheld—In fact, on the 
same day that the Supreme Court held 
the Florida union registration law in- 


FOR BETTER RELATIONS 
Key men in the latest spect of 
Dewey’s state labor _progray 
goal being peaceful industriaj 
tions and improved labor standq 
are Edward Corsi (left), named 
York Industrial Commissioner 
Harry Woodburn Chase, New 
University executive, who con 
last week to head a State retai] 
mum wage board to establish 
floors for 430,000 employees in 
000 stores. Present emphiasis is 
wages; real objective is prevent; 
labor conflicts which might 
postwar readjustments. The pr 
calls for similar boards in other § 


¢ 

valid, a three-judge federa 
Tampa upheld a new Florida 
tutional amendment which 
that a man shall have the 
work whether he belongs to 
union or not and prohibits emp 
from making union or nonunion 
tion a condition of employment 

The Supreme Court’s decision 

however, arrest the growing 
toward state controls. 
e Facts of the Case—The case dec 
by the court involved a business 4 
of A.F.L.’s plumbers union. Upon 
vice of counsel he had refused t 
ply for a license from the state 
pay the $1 registration fee requir! 
the law. 

Florida’s attorney general, 1! 
Watson, who has been an active} 
ponent of union regulation legisla 
sought and received from a lower « 
an injunction against the bus 
agent and his union, restraining } 
from functioning until they comp 
with the statute. In knocking out 
law, the Supreme Court remanded 
plumbers union case to the lower¢ 
to have the injunction withdraw 
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Postwar foreign trade patterns are beginning to be revealea, with Britain 
vigorously setting the pace. 

& 
By boosting the contract price for gold, the British will both encourage 
enlarged output of the yellow metal by three important Empire producers— 
South Africa, Canada, and Australia—and attract stocks to London. 

While technically the deal applies to gold solely as a commodity, in 
upping Empire output it will automatically provide a bulwark for sterling 
and help London to meet obligations outside the sterling bloc. 

* 
Almost simultaneously, British authorities lifted their official buying prices 
on lead and zinc, thus providing a fillip to two mineral products threatened 
with drastic reductions in wartime government orders. 

Nevertheless, the new prices are still well below those paid for the two 
metals in the U. S. 

The new British quotation for lead, at prevailing exchange rates, is 
5.38¢ a Ib., compared with the official U. S. price of 6.50¢. 

Comparable zinc prices are 5.61¢ and 8.25¢, emphasizing the large 
tariff protection and incentive payments provided the U. S. industry. 

* 
Third British move in the carefully planned foreign trade campaign was the 
lifting this week of wartime restrictions on private manufacture of a group 
of important products, a portion of whose output is to be specifically 
consigned to exporters. 

Automobiles head the list, with output of 200,000 cars authorized in 
the next twelve months. (Total U. S. production in a comparable period will 
top 2,146,000.) Half the new British output of cars will be shipped to overseas 
markets. 

Other important lines to be manufactured for export are pottery, 
machinery, asbestos, abrasives, and silk goods. 

* 
Aware that imports from outside the sterling bloc are likely to be restricted 
for some time, 75 U. S. manufacturers are reported by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in London to be negotiating now for the building of branch 
plants in Britain (BW—Jun.9’45,p1 16). 

Also, other U. S. companies are known to have approached British 
manufacturers with offers to allow production of U. S. products in Britain 
under license. 

While both types of negotiations are continuing, they are temporarily 
bogged down because London directors in many cases insist that the British 
company handle all sales within sterling bloc countries (BW —Jun.9'45, 
p118). 

American headquarters so far have balked this effort of the British to 
force all exports to the Empire (and sterling area) through Britain, though 
many managements believe that exports from Britain to such areas may 
necessarily-exceed direct sales from the U. S. for a long time. 

a 
France also has made an initial gesture to set the stage for a resumption of 
postwar foreign trade. 

Scrip issued this week to British and U. S. troops in France allowing 
them to buy French specialties at more favorable exchange rates than have 
been allowed at any time during the two and one-half years since Allied 
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troops landed in French territory is a carefully planned transition toward 
realistic trade valuation of the franc. 

Official military value of the franc is 2¢. In any free market the value 
almost certainly would not exceed 1¢. 

French trade specialists now surveying the U. S. market will probably 
demand a more reclistic exchange rate than now exists before launching 
sales drives in this country. 

* 
Though U. S. bombing of the Japanese home islands will be stepped up even 
beyond this month’s record levels, and the Chinese offensive against the 
Japanese supply line in South China may succeed in completely cutting off 
Japanese troops in southeast Asia, don’t be surprised if the main Allied land 
offensive in China fails to develop before next year. 

In the first month after V-E Day, only 90,000 troops were ferried home 
from Europe despite the fact that the shuttle service is developing faster than 
had been anticipated. 

At this rate it would be early spring before one million trained men could 
be added to forces already in the Orient and reassigned equipment for an 
all-out land campaign north of the Yangtze. 

Incidentally, whatever decision Russia has made about taking part in 
the Japanese war, active participation shouldn’t be expected before 1946. 

Redeployment of large numbers of troops and equipment across the 
6,000 miles to the Pacific theater of operations over Russia’s limited rail 
lines or by air would require many months. 

* 
Deliveries of limited quantities of tropical supplies from the Philippines and 
possibly Borneo can be expected before the end of the year (BW—Jun.9’45, 
p116). 

Netherlands officials have more than $5,000,000 of equipment stored 
at Allied bases in southeast Asia ready to be distributed to rubber plantations. 

Philippine business leaders who have just arrived in the U. S. report that 
copra, abacca, and cordage will begin arriving in this country in three to five 
months, but Japanese destruction of refineries means that coconut oil will for 
some time have to be extracted from copra at California refineries. 

e 


Despite the loss of face in being forced into a reversal of policy, you can 
expect Washington to take a far more realistic stand on Argentine affairs 
following the anti-U. S. revelations of the last month (page | 13). 

Montevideo anti-fascists have just published an expose which charges 
that German trusts still control 200 Argentine corporations. 

* 
Sweden is pushing aggressively into postwar world markets. 

To the 50 Swedish ships that remain afloat of the 120 chartered to 
Great Britain in 1940, the Swedes are now adding 77 as their share in the 
international shipping pool, and are sending them out fully loaded. 

First arrivals in New York—in addition to the first of 20 tankers which 
crossed the Atlantic in ballast—will carry heavy cargoes of cellulose, iron 
ore, and special steels. 

Fresh supplies of Swedish glass slowly reappearing on the shelves of 
specialty shops in New York will be augmented by further arrivals in a 
handful of small vessels not demanded by the shipping pool. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 16, 1945, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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irgentina Snaps Trade Whip 


Buenos Aires may use little-known customs regulation 
erect barrier against imports from the U. S. and to increase 
de with other countries, particularly Great Britain. 


BUENOS AIRES—As evidence piles 
. to show that Argentina is playing 
¢ and loose with the U.S. on the 
vitical front, openly disregarding com- 
iments made at the Chapultepec 
onference, there are ominous signs 
t in the field of trade policy, too, 
Farrell government is willing to 
a showdown with Washington. 
Qld Law Dusted Off—Latest devel- 
»ment is a little-known customs rul- 
, reported to have the sanction of 
- Argentine Congress, which author- 
: the government to raise duties by 
much as 50% as a reprisal for dis- 
smination against Argentine goods by 
foreign country, or to lower rates by 
equal amount in case of favorable 
de treatment given to Argentina by a 
reign country. 
Although ostensibly intended as a 
easure to increase government rev- 
ues, this discriminatory tariff sched- 


¢ is regarded by local importers as a 
ptential barrier against goods from the 
.§. and an aid to larger imports from 
her countries, auger 


ritain. 
Another Handicap—Ruthless applica- 
pn of the authority provided would 
pt U. S. goods in a most unfavorable 
sition in the Argentine market. 
American exporters are already handi- 
pped by a system of import certifi- 
tes which does not apply to British 
ds, and under the new rule they 
uld find themselves facing tariff dis- 
imination which might involve, for 
ample, an increase from 40% to 60% 
rates on their goods, while the tariff 
similar items from Britain or some 
her country was reduced from 40% 
20%. 
Story Has Two Sides—Unfortunately 
ashington is not now in a strong posi- 
bn to combat an Argentine pol of 
¢ buy from you if you buy y ie 
” whether it is based on this type 
discriminatory tariff control or on 
hange clearings as before the war. 
Buenos Aires can point in particular 
the U. S. sanitary embargo on 
gentine fresh meat, and in general 
the fact that in prewar years (1936- 
38) the U. S. bought an average of 
6,273,000 worth of goods from 
gentina, while in the same period 
tish purchases of Argentine products 
raged $183,640,000. 
Britain's Advantage—Apart from com- 
itive inferiority in many lines, Britain 
ina much better position than the 
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U. S. to sell in the Argentine market. 
Moving cautiously during the war in 
its political relations with Argentina— 
in part to insure food supplies for Allied 
troops in Britain and in part with an 
eye on postwar trade—London has 
avoided the ill will aroused in Argen- 
tina by a fluctuating U. S. policy. 
Moreover, Britain has huge invest- 
ments in Argentina, particularly in 
transportation and meat-packing indus- 
try, and can be expected to continue 
taking a large part of Argentina’s agri- 
cultural surpluses, which the U.S. has 
never done and can hardly expect to do. 
Finally, as a result of, its heavy ex- 
port surplus in wartime. trade with 
Britain, Argentina has built up sterling 
balances on London which amounted 
roughly to $300,000,000 by the end of 
1944. These balances will probably be 
released only for the purchase of goods 
in Britain or other sterling area coun- 
tries (page 111). 
¢ Big Import Backlog—Having suffered 
an extreme shortage of imported goods 


during the war, Argentina will have 
vast import needs, particularly of 
capital goods such as machinery and 
vehicles, but also of other such necessary 
items as fuel, building materials and tex- 
tiles. 

From the standpoint of quality and 
oe — of the capital goods could 

obtained advantageously in the U. S. 

as Argentina has gold and dollar hold- 
ings amounting to almost $1,000,000,- 
000, part of which could be used to 
finance such purchases. But it is already 
clear that the Argentine government 
will prevent any sudden dissipation of 
these holdings and will control their use 
in accordance with its long-range trade 
plans. 
e Inside Track for London—In the sup- 
ply of locomotives and other railroad 
i and possibly for some types 
of machinery, Britain will have an in- 
side track. 

The release early in June of wartime 
controls over many lines of British pro- 
duction—which has permitted the sched- 
uling of a 1945 production of 200,000 
motor cars, half of them for export— 
indicates that Britain will make every 
effort to regain the export markets lost 
during the war. 

@ Oil on Troubled Waters—Apparently 
in an endeavor to prepare the way for 
better U.S.-Argentine commercial re- 
lations, Washington concluded a deal 


CASE STUDY IN SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Not so long ago Cuba was exporting meat to the United States; last week 
some 10,000 hungry Havanans rioted (above) to get their share of meat distrib- 
uted from government trucks. Apparently the Cubans had killed the fatted 
calf for export, then found themselves in trouble when a serious drought wiped 
out part of their depleted herds. To alleviate a month-long meat famine—and 
to avoid political difficulties—the Cuban government byught in emergency 
stocks augmented by shipments from the short larder of the United States. 
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with Buenos Aires on May 10 by which 
the U. S. is to supply 1,102,000 tons of 
fuel oil before the end of 1946 to re- 
lieve Argentina’s petroleum shortage. In 
return Argentina is to supply the U. S. 
Commercial Co. with linseed and 
other vegetable oils of an equivalent 
caloric value. These oil products will 
be shipped by the U. S. to Europe to 
alleviate the scarcity of fats. 

Negotiations are also in progress be- 

tween the Argentine National Ration- 
ing Council and the U. §S.-Brazilian 
rubber mission to provide for the dis- 
tribution of the synthetic rubber and 
tires which are beginning to trickle into 
Argentina from Brazil and the United 
States. 
@ Senate Holds Key—These are minor 
matters in U. S.-Argentine economic 
relations compared with the issue of 
commercial policy, but until a decision 
is reached in the U. S. Senate on the 
Doughton Reciprocal Trade Bill (BW— 
May12’45,p17), Washington can hardly 
come to grips with the main issue. 

If the Senate eventually joins the 
House in approving the grant of in- 
creased ree mater Ai power to the 
Administration, the U. S. would be in 
a position to try to convince both 
Buenos Aires and London that multilat- 
eral trade based on equal treatment has 
more advantages to dies their countries 
than a new form of discriminatory 
bilateralism. 

The foreign trade community knows 
that it is economically inevitable that 
a large part of Argentina’s exports will 
continue to go to Britain and Europe, 
and that many of its imports will come 
from that area, but believes that a 
reasonable compromise should be pos- 
sible whereby the United States will in- 
crease its imports from Argentina—and 
from Argentina’s chief customers—while 
Argentina does not exclude American 
goods for which exchange is readily 
available. 


Britain's Prefabs 


Swedish two-decker house 
and aluminum dwellings make 
debut but Britons seem to prefer 
traditional housing units. 


House-hungry Britons may soon have 
a choice among an increasingly bizarre 
array of temporary (ten-year) dwellings 
mushrooming in the island’s bomb- 
scarred cities. 
© Quonsets First—The first major effort 
to bring Britons out of bomb-shelters 
came at the height of the V-bomb bar- 
rage, when U. S. Army engineers di- 
rected construction of 10,000 Quonset 
huts by 140,000 British workmen (BW 
—Mar.31’45,p21). These _ half-barrel 
homes were better than being under- 
ground. 

Then, in Washington, a_prefabri- 

cated house designed by the Federal 
Public Housing Authority on the basis 
of original TVA models, was picked 
as the prototype for emergency dwell- 
ings to be lend-leased to Britain (BW— 
Mar.24'45,p48). The first of an event- 
ual 30,000 of these reached England 
last week. 
e Three More Models—Meanwhile, en- 
terprising British Columbia plywood 
operators who had sent a model prefab 
house to Britain last year (BW—Dec. 
23’44,p112) were sitting on their hands. 
To date reports of contracts for thou- 
sands of Canadian prefab houses are 
still only rumors. 

Now the doughty Briton has been 
offered three more prospective domi- 
ciles: a two-story, two-family Swedish 
prefab house; a sturdy peak-roofed “alu- 
minum” house, British made; and a 
British sectional (Uniseco) house, priced 
at $2,400. 

From all this fuss one ugly fact 


emerges: If early react 
thing, Britons don’t h 
prefabricated houses, 
the cost is not far out of 
of their traditional “pe 
ing. 
e Aluminum Used—Son 
ish prefabricated two-de« 
are said to be on order 
The so-called aluminu 
production at the Bristol 
and first models have 
$3,600 and $3,800. But 
additional plane plants ¢ 
the government’s 50,000 
the production rate rea 
month the target cost is | 
The houses will not be so] 
lic but will be rented by th 
for $6 a week. Its alumin 


side roofing. One advantage is rigigis 
permitting four-section con truction 
the factory and transportation to thes 
where it is hitched together and plug, 
into light, water, and sewage fixtur 
in about four hours. 

The Quonset hut is the cheapest 
the models introduced, but is regard 
by many Britons as strictly a last-rey 
temporary dwelling. Besides, it requiq 
building labor for a bricked-in tr 
and handwork inside in the pieparati 
of its four rooms. The FPHA mode 
contract-priced at between $1,300 a 
$1,400—about two-thirds of the pr 
posed cost of the aluminum house 
@ Double Objective—First reports of th 
British-made “aluminum” home we 
tied to plans for tapering off a ware 
panded aluminum industry, and hig 
cost was viewed as less important the 
easing the plight of that industry. 

Actually, the design was drawn } 
the Aircraft Industries Research Organj 
zation on Housing (from which ¢ 
house has been dubbed the Ai 


From a galaxy of competing prefabs, the bombed-out Briton may decide on one built in his own country. Two typ4 
of “temporary” British models: the Uniseco sectional hut (left), and the Airoh house made of aluminum (right 
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“Look 


for air-traveling salesmen to 


develop America’s world-wide markets” 


by T. E. BRANIFF, President, Braniff Airways, Inc., and Aerovias Braniff, S. A. 


Up to now, the American salesman has been almost 
wholly engaged in developing the markets in his 
own country. But the need for increased sales will 
take him into world markets in the days to come. 
His favorite transportation will be the airlines, 


because domestically he has learned their comfort, 
speed, safety and service. These same domestic air- 
lines promise, under a regulated competitive system 
of expansion, to give him the same safe, fast, comfort- 
able transportation to all world markets in the future. 


AiResearch will “comfort-protect” future flying 


Above the ceiling of present airline operation lies 
much thinner air. It promises smoother, faster flying 
and lower gas consumption so planes can make 
longer non-stop flights. This upper air is the new 
route man will be able to travel soon—in AiResearch 
“comfort-protected” cabins. 


Future airliners will carry air pressure controls 
by AiResearch — the same type of controls as now 
equip Boeing B-29 Superfortress. These controls lock 
high-altitude conditions outside a cabin, keep 
the inside at a low-altitude pressure. Comfort- 
wise, they'll keep you on the ground while 


“Where Controlled Air Does The Job" * Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
Supercharger Aftercooling Systems * Engine Air Intercooling Systems 


your airliner flies high above mountains and storms. 

Also for your comfort, AiResearch will have de- 
vices that provide measured heat and cooling air to 
your cabin as needed. They'll also free the cabin of 
smoke, keep it fresh and airy. 

Remember this name“AiResearch” well. For you'll 
find it, too, on air and temperature controls for your 
“comfort-protection” on the ground. AiResearch 
Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


Temperature Control Systems * Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems 


Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems 


a 


THE END 
OF A 
SPRING- 


BEGINNING 


.-.of a more successful design for 
your product, with new adaptations, 
new uses, and new possibilities. For 
the types of ends possible on torsion 
springs are practically unlimited in 
size and shape. But engineering the 
best spring end for your application 
requires experience in design—mak- 
ing it calls for great skill in tooling, 
and extensive production machinery. 
That's exactly why you should turn 
to Muehlhausen engineers for solu- 
tion to difficult spring problems. 

MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORATION 


Division of Standard Steel Spring Company 
775 Michigan Avenue, Logansport, Indiana 


model). It is intended to utilize vast 
quantities of scrap aluminum and en- 
gage the skilled workers of British air- 
craft plants which expect to retain a 
maximum of 20% of their wartime busi- 
ness. There is plenty of scrap available 
not only from wrecked and obsolete 
British aircraft but from stockpiles of 
German and Allied downed planes. 

e 100,000 Tons Needed—The 50,000 
units will require 200,000,000 Ib. of 
aluminum, but only a quarter of this 
will be virgin metal (from Northern 
Aluminum, an affiliate of Aluminium 
Ltd. of Canada). Battle and discard 
aluminum scrap will be processed by 
British firms to produce secondary 
metal with specifications nearly equal 
to virgin material. 

The ranks of Britain’s building trades 
have been severely depleted during the 
war—with demobilization just starting 
there are only 400,000 of a prewar 
1,000,000 work-force on hand—and even 
though an intensive training program 
is being started, the housing needs must 
be met speedily, and aircraft plants are 
scrabbling for just the kind of business 
the Airoh house could provide. 


REALTY CONTROLLED 


Australia has succeeded in restraining 
inflation of real estate prices by a system 
of controls that is at once ingenious, 
firm and flexible, and profitable to the 
Commonwealth treasury. 

Regulations apply to two types of pur- 
chasers: those = buy out of need, and 
those who are investing in property. No 
one may sell, contract to sell, lease, 
assign, or transfer property without con- 
sent of the Treasurer of the Common- 
wealth. A certified valuation as of Feb. 
10, 1942, made by a government- 
approved — must accompany 
application. If deal is financed by borrow- 
ing, interest rate can not exceed 43%. 

Australians may borrow to buy if they 
fall into one of the following categories: 
(1) a person buying a home for imme- 
diate occupancy; (2) a person who buys 
a business property in which his own 
establishment will occupy a major por- 
tion; (3) a person who buys a farm 
which he will work himself; (4) a mem- 
ber of the armed forces who buys a 
home for postwar use; and (5) a person 
who buys a vacant lot with intention to 
build me conditions permit. 

Investment in real estate carries with 
it a compulsion to buy war bonds if the 
purchase exceeds $1,625 (£500 Aus- 
tralian). On purchases between $1,625 
and $4,775, the accompanying bond 
commitment must be 20%; at $6,500 
it is 25%, at $9,750 it is 334%; at 
$16,250 it is 50%; and from $32,500 
upward the investment must be matched 
pound for pound by bond purchases. 


CANADA 


Liberals on Top 


Mackenzie King rety 
with sufficient support to kes 
generous policies on the bog 
Visit to Truman is planned 

OTTAWA-—Return to office of 


Liberals under Mackenzie King—y:s 
small, but probably an a + Rp 


i) 
{UaTe, wor 


ing majority in Parliament—prop 

continuity of government in Cad 
for the next four or five years folloy; 
policies which have, for the most », 


already been foreshadowe: 
© To Visit Truman—Subject to reyisip 
when the soldier vote is counted, py 
Minister King’s party won 118 seats 
the 245-seat House of Common; ] 
addition, he can count on the supp 
of eight Indeperident Liberals ang 
number of other unattached ing 
pendents. The Progressive-Conseryatiy 
won 66 seats, and the Coopcrative Co 
monwealth Federation more 4 

doubled its representation by taking 

seats. 1 

In the field of international relation 
King’s election means continuation 
the “Good Neighbor” policy whi 
reached its peak in the numem 
friendly conferences between Preside 
Roosevelt and Mackenzie King. One 
the first moves now planned is a Wag 
ington meeting with President ‘Trum 
e Fewer Restrictions—In internation 
trade, King’s election means a poli 
favoring freer trade and the removal 
all unnecessary restrictions. This y 
not be of an exclusive character as \ 
tween countries of the British Comma 
wealth but will be extended to all cou 
tries of the world. 

In the field of Dominion-Provinc 
relations, it means an early effort 
reconvene the conference which w 
broken up by the opposition of thr 
provincial premiers in January, 1%l. 

The election was notable for t 
thorough way in which the elector 
dismissed the isolationist, anti-Bnti 
Bloc Populaire of Quebec. 

The war against Japan will be prs 
cuted vigorously, but the governm 
will count upon obtaining by volunta 
means all the active forces it can depit 
e Generous Policies—In the ficld of 9 
cial legislation, the government 1s (oa 
mitted to a policy which does not 
far short of Sir William Beveriag 
“cradle-to-the-grave” insurance sche 
for Britain. It is also committed 
policies calculated to insure the prma 
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SOLLARS EXCHANGED 


y,$.-Canadian tourist spending 
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ing the gasoline ration in the 
ed States and Canada this sum- 
(BW—Jun.2’45,p121) will prob- 
push the spending by American 
Canadian tourists close to prewar 
. Last year the upswing brought 


mservati 

ative Cog, spending back to the 1941 rate, 
are tll Canadian spending close to the 
N05 MD level. Over the war period, 


uda’s favorable dollar balance 
this source was more than $400,- 
Federal and provincial au- 
ities have been meeting with 
ist associations, the railroads, and 
promoters, to draft a coordi- 
] campaign to lure Americans 
Canada to expand this impor- 
source of dollar exchange. 
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WORK PLEDGED 


ORONTO—While United Nations 
gates at San Francisco polished the 
draft of a world charter to pre- 
the peace, Canadian Manufac- 
8’ Assn. delegates in Toronto heard 
Ottawa ordnance chief promise 
ctime contracts to business. 

€ speaker was Maj. Gen. J. V. 
g, top Canadian jallena supply 
-veridgfmee'- His message: Military tech- 
- scher must be kept up to the minute 
‘itted (Muse in the next war the attack 
prima be launched without warning and 
great distances. 
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... AND SHOWERS OF 


Piper PROCLAIM 


ANOTHER VICTORY 


Confetti in the streets. Streamers 
in the air. Paper, falling and swirl- 
ing, proclaims another Victory! 
But Victory still begins on 
paper, for there’s another to be 
won before the world knows 
peace. We must win the war that 
was “Made in Japan.” 
Meanwhile, as military de- 
mands decrease, Hamilton Papers 
will become increasingly avail- 
able to replenish critical civilian 
shortages, and the gulf between 
supply and demand will be less 
difficult to bridge. specify 
er “good — for good busi- 
ess” with assurance that 
our Hamilton merchant will do 
2 utmost to meet your needs. 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons, 
Miquon, Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania.... Offices in 
Chicago, New York, and San 


Francisco. 


HAMILTON 


THE MARKETS: anascss: ON-PAGE 


The stock market is still disclosing a 
decided tendency to back away from any 
serious testing of the 1942-45 highs it 
registered in such convincing fashion not 
so long ago. Prices, instead, keep churn- 
ing around aimlessly even though some 
individual “specialties” at times have 
been breaking away from the general 
pattern by suddenly staging quite sharp 
rallies which are usually wiped out just 
as quickly under the impact of profit- 
taking sales. 
© Low-Priced Issues Active—Despite the 
fairly heavy trading volumes reported by 
the New York Stock Exchange, less and 
less attention is being accorded to the 
market’s traditional bellwether issues. 
Much of the recent activity has been 
arising out of the renewed interest in 
the lower-priced speculative groups. The 
most active issue on the exchange for 
some days now has been United Corp. 
common, a stock selling in the neighbor- 
hood of only $2. 

Likewise increasingly disturbing to a 
big segment of Wall Street has been the 
growing tendency of market participants 
to base their purchases on unconfirmed 
reports rather than statistical data. The 
inability of the market to shake out of its 
post-May rut and resume its earlier 
uptrend despite recent fairly heavy trad- 
ing hasn’t eased this growing concern; 
although, after a rise of 10% in average 
stock prices in only eleven weeks, a rest- 
ing spell would seem in order. 
© Bearishness Seen—The length of the 
1942-45 bull market without a serious 
break is the cause of additional concern 
over the immediate price outlook and, 
though the more optimistic §market- 
letter writers term it the mutterings of 
sold out bulls, there is now more “pro- 
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fessional” bearishness 
than has been noticeab] 
months, 

The  still-bullish — tec} 
that the bull market ha 
towards discounting the futy; 
they claim that its peaks hay 
been reached, that today’s bears 
market calculations have rlool 
potent factors as the pressure 
funds for investment, inflationary, », 
ences, the growing confidence a 
Truman administration, prospects of 
reductions, investor unwillingness te 
profits, the likelihood low mon 
rates for some years hence, and the or, 
ing nearness of the postwar boom, 
@ Reaction Foreseen—Th now ly 
ish don’t deny the existence of 4 
factors. However, they do not th 
the latter will really become oper: 
until some time later. And before 4 
occurs many anticipate a sizable pr 
of reaction, pointing out that eve 
“normal correction” after three yex 
rising prices with few interrupt 
could conceivably chop off as m 
15% to 20% from the bull mar 
highs recently registered. 
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Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Yq 
Week Ago Ago Ag 


Stocks 
Industrial ...144.0 145.4 1424 135 


Railroad . 570 569 539 ¥ 

Utility ..... 68.8 68.4 66.2 5 
Bonds 

Industrial ...122.2 122.3 122.0 


Railroad ...119.4 115.3 115.0 1 
| rte 116.8 116.5 116.5 115 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 
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Wall 


the pay ilar Shortage 

iCians a¢allmm 4 Crosby, president, Cuban Atlan- 
€a lon ‘at CO., New York, writes: 

suture, “a9 to your interesting article “Too 
"ave not “cama” (BW—May26'45,p24) and 
cars in th ntement as to the 2,000,000-ton loss 
“‘0oked sof. due to the U. S.-imposed restriction 
“Ure of \@MMBs,'s 1943 crop, it is pertinent to add 
10Nary ing 
NCe ip ‘ 
Spects of 

IENCSS to + 


An additional bad effect of that 1943 
on was to prevent substantial new 
sos in Cuba, which might have added 
ch as 500,000 tons to the 1945 crop. 
The excuse given for the restriction— 
of shipping—was soon shown (in the 


low Mon 
nd the £0 
boom, ° 


NOW bell nonths of 1943, while there was still 
CC Of thoes permit a full crop) to be invalid. Ac- 
O not thigh ovements were from the outset far in 
NC Operati_flh of forecasts. It is regrettable from the 


before th 
zable peri 
that even 
ITCC vears 
interruptiog 
aS much 
bull markd 


ers’ standpoint that the restriction 
er imposed, and that it was not re- 
when the facts showed it could have 


wument as to responsibility for the 
ed sugar supply may be expected 
pntinue so long as a shortage exists, 
¢ situation is certainly regrettable. 
even the special House committee 


Jes stigating food shortages found it im- 
Month Yelle to conclude where the blame 
Ago Agumld rest. 

is a matter of record that there 
br I some within the War Shipping 
662 -igpinistration who were convinced, 


in 1943, that sufficient shipping 
d be available to move Cuban sugar 
whcient volume to eliminate any 
for artificial restriction on the 
S crop. There is nothing in the rec- 
to indicate that this opinion was 
by the majority, or that it would 
been advisable or feasible to alter 
s previously drawn. 
e House committee heard a great 
of testimony regarding the contract 
een the Commodity Credit Corp. 
the Cuban Sugar Stabilization In- 
te without being able to get a com- 
ly clear picture. The committee 
uch of this testimony was contradictory. 
difficult at this late date to reconstruct 
he details and circumstances of the 
action It was made entirely clear to 
ommittee that the War Shipping Ad- 
stration had notified American officials 
in 1942 that, due to the submarine 
ace, it was unable to guarantee the 
port of any large quantity of sugar 
ng 1943, possibly not enough to trans- 
the stocks that obviously would be on 
on Jan. 1, 1943.... 
he committee does feel that it was a 
35 pes mistake not to permit the Cubans 
ne oceed at their own risk and for their 


L 


“i account if they were in disagreement 
a the amount that could be stored, but 
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it recognizes also the ease with which hind 
sight can resurvey a situation and arrive at 
conclusions as to what would have been a 
proper course two and one-half years ago. 


Reconversion Pricing 


The problems of reconversion are 
many and varied. But one factor that 
seems to stand in the way of definite 
postwar planning in numerous fields is 
the uncertainty regarding price regu- 
lation. 

F. W. Jessop, president, the Ohio 
Electric Mfg. Co., Cleveland, discusses 
the problem as it affects one business: 

Our company recently was visited by a 
regional business consultant for the Dept. 
of Commerce who asked if we had any re- 
conversion problems. 

I advised him that we had no problem 
whatever except that of prices, but that so 
far it was an unsurmountable problem be- 
cause the cost of labor had gone up about 
100% since 1941, and that if we sold frac- 
tional horsepower motors at the depressed 
prices prevailing prior to the war we would 
be losing an average of $2 a motor. 

The matter, of course, is important to 
our company, but it could exist because we 
are custom builders and have some lines on 
which there were sufficient prewar margins 
to permit them to be built now. It is of 
greater importance to our employees who, 
in case we could not raise prices very much 
above 1941, would be reduced in number to 
much less than we had before the war and 
to about half what we now have. We have 
no desire to cut wages to meet the situation. 

We need the privilege of quoting up to 
35% more than prewar prices to name a 
price that would give us 5% profit after 
taxes. There are some lines where we do not 
have to add anything; some would require 
an intermediate figure, but we need the 
35% leeway to promote full production. 

Could we, or would we take advantage 
of the 35% increase by applying it to all 
lines? We now have at least 25% more com- 
petition than before the war because frac- 
tional horsepower motors have been a bot- 
tleneck and a great number of companies 
never in the field before now are making 
them. They will be seeking business after 
the war, so if we attempted to overcharge, 
our numerous competitors soon would bring 
us to book. 

I believe this is true in every line of busi- 
ness. Suppose, for instance, the big auto- 
mobile companies decided to take advantage 
of great demand and raised their prices un- 
reasonably. Their smaller competitors would 
jump at the chance of increasing their per- 
centage of the total automobile business by 
keeping their prices down to the amount 
necessary to cover increased labor costs. 

Meanwhile we have dozens of frantic re- 
quests for quotations on motors for after- 
war business, but we cannot quote, and we 
have no idea of how we are going to re- 
convert. 
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WOOL FELT Mechanical functions fulfilled 
by this non-structural engineering 
material 


[ 


Photo courtesy Fairchild Engine & Airplanes Corp. 
1. Filtration 
3. Sealing 


2. Polishing 

4. Wicking 

5. Vibration Isolation 

6. Sound Absorption & 
Thermal Insulation 

7. Shock-absorbing 

8. Cushioning / 
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9. Padding 

10. Packaging 

11. Surfacing 

12. Frictional : 
= 


Cowl support rings in the engine 
nacelles of the Fairchild “Packet” are 
lined with S.A.E. F-3 Felt which “prevents 
the cowl from rattling and chafing and 
minimizes wear due to vibration.” Felt 
grommets, straps and spacer pads are 
widely used to prevent squeaks and rat- 
tles developing from metallic contact. 

Felt blankets are used as backing in 
embossing leather and to bolster abra- 
sive surfacings on sanding machines. 

Pianos, peerless percussion instru- 
ments, are made possible only through 
the use of high quality wool Felts for ham- 
mers, dampers, and action cushioning. 

Send for Data Sheet +5, “S.A.E. 
Specifications — American Felt Company 
Qualities” and folder “Mechanical Prop- 
erties and Uses of Wool Felt.” 


American Felt 
Com 
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FREIGHT RATES AND PLANT LOCATION 


It is easy to exaggerate the effects of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s recent decision on_interre- 
gional freight rate equalization (BW —May26’45,p17). 
Before a businessman »ases any postwar plans for plant 
location on the idea of countrywide rate uniformity, he 
should take a long look at what the commission’s order 
does and—more important—at what it does not do. 


© American railroads have three main kinds of rates— 
class, exceptions to classification, and commodity. 

Class rates are derived by grouping all the various kinds 
of freight into a limited number of categories and specify- 
ing a rate for each class. Under the present system, there 
are five main rate-making territories, each with a different 
level of rates. The situation is further complicated by the 
fact that all territories do not use the same system of 
freight classification. An item may be Class I in Eastern 
Territory and Class III in Western Trunk Line. 

Exceptions to classification are special rates granted an 
item in a limited area or between a few specified points. 
Usually they are intended to meet local competition or 
to take care of the needs of individual shippers. 

Commodity rates are special low schedules on items— 
usually bulky raw materials or agricultural products—that 
move in large volume and make up a large part of the 
traffic in the region. 

Eastern territory (also called “Official”) always has 
had the lowest rates, and the difference has been most 
marked in class rates, which apply primarily to manufac- 
tured goods. The South and West, eager to make up for 
the East’s headstart in manufacturing, have complained 
for years that the low rates in Official territory gave their 
Eastern competitors an unfair edge on them in cost com- 
petition. This long-standing sectional feud came to a 
head in the Southern Governors’ rate case, which pro- 
duced the equalization order (BW—Sep.25’43,p28). 


@ The ICC decision gives the South and West substan- 
tially what they have been demanding. It provides for 
eventual establishment of a uniform system of freight 
classification and a uniform system of class rates east of 
the Rockies at a level about 15% above the present rates 
in Official territory. As an interim adjustment, the com- 
mission ordered Eastern roads to raise class rates 10%, 
and other territories (except Far West) to cut 10%. 

While this sounds like an earthshaking change, its 
consequences are likely to disappoint any Southern or 
Western boosters who expect a mass immigration of 
industry to follow rate equalization. The commission’s 
order applies to class rates only. It does not touch com- 
modity rates or exceptions to classification. 

According to ICC estimates (admittedly rough but 
the best available) only 4.1% of all carload freight ton- 
nage moves on class rates, Allowing for less-than-carload 


120 


trafic would raise this to only about 6% - though i 
important to remember that more than half of 
highly-fabricated, high-value manufacturc : 


moving 
less-than-carload lots is subject to class rate 


e Even if the ICC should some day go further and » 
the equalization principle to commodity rates and exes 
tions, the effect on industrial migration would be 
from clear-cut. The theory of industry location js a ¢ 
paratively unexplored section of economics, but obvigy 
freight rates are only one of many factors that a manyf 
turer considers before he settles down in a particular g 
The question of whether a commodity gains or ly 
weight in fabrication probably has more to do with ¢ 
location of many industries than all the freight tay 
ever published. Ore smelting and refining operatig 
tend to take root close to the mouth of the mine, 
though it is in the middle of the desert, because 
refined metal is only a fraction of the weight of theo 
Brewing usually is done close to the market because ¥ 
of beer is water. 

Other factors—labor supply, power resources, weath 
(which moved the center of the aircraft industry to { 
Pacific Coast)—all have to be considered. And aff 
everything else, the fact remains that the Eastem mf 
making territory is also the country’s biggest market, wi 
about 50% of the population. Even with all freigh 
rates on a straight mileage basis, the more distant pq 
ducers would be at a cost disadvantage. 


© The interaction of all these forces—plus political « 
siderations and local ambitions—is what determines { 
industrial map of the country. For some time now, 
result of the interaction has been a steady trend towa 
industrial decentralization. Long before the war, busing 
was moving into the South and West to take advanta 
of labor and power supplies that the East could not offe 
The war, with its emphasis on using all the countrys 
sources, has put new steam behind the movement. 

Freight rate equalization, even to the limited exter 
of the ICC order, fits in with this trend. By itself, 
cannot make the trend, and there are fairly rigid limi 
on how much it can accelerate the movement. 

It can be argued, in fact, that rate equalization is om 
a result of the pressure toward decentralization. I 
freight rates are intimately tied up with the whole ec 
omy of a region, and changes in one usually are inet 
cably tangled with changes in the other. The Board 
Investigation & Research, appointed under the Tm 
portation Act of 1940, beat its head against this proble 
and finally concluded: “The truth of the matter is # 
freight rates are both cause and effect.” 
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